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HOTEL SCHWARZER BOCK 


Wiesbaden/Rhine, (GERMANY) 


320 Beds - 200 Baths 
Thermal Bath House -every comfort 
Please ask for folder IL. 
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The essence of feminine elegance... 
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PRIVATE BANKERS 
GROSS ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 
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Spain's Dry Sherry 
GONZALEZ BYASS 
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“We'll be coming in to 


Madeira tomorrow — 
what’s the weather doing 





in London?” 





The sea’s like a millpond to the horizon, and there’s still warmth in Every Thursday at 4 p.m. one of the eight 

- the sun. They're having friends in for drinks before dinner, and the big mailships leaves Southampton for the 
Captain is one of them. They've been basking on deck this afternoon. Cape. About twice a month liners leave 
The dance after the cinema show will probably go on till morning. London for the Round Africa voyage. Chief 
They'll be home in London in five days’ time. Meanwhile it is a Passenger Office, Dept. 11, 19-21 Old Bond 
supreme holiday all the way from the Cape, in five star luxury, with Street, London, W.1. Tel: HYDe Park 8400. 
sun-tan for all, a host of good friends and good memories. Or Travel Agents. 
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Be sure of sunshine . 


; make it 











+ So much to bring you pleasure in Spain! Lazing on the 

incredible stretches of golden sand along the famous Costas. BARGAIN PRICES FROM LONDON 
_Marvelling at the breath-taking beauty of Castile s high DURING SUMMER MONTHS 
Sierras. Wandering in Europe’s only palm grove—Elche. ectioniion ; Scene tenn 

Watching games of pe/ota in Madrid or the graceful eg 
Sardanas danced on the Costa Brava. Hearing the evening cee v.90 9 $) 8 8. 
murmur of guitars from waterfront cafes. Touring graceful Gibraltar . 
palaces on the fabulous island of Majorca. And wherever a 
you go, delighting in the piquant dishes of the region . Paima. ee 
paella, langostinos, calamares, savouring the excellent The prices quoted « are night tourist excursion return 


local wines. Finding prices agreeably low. —Mmicweek and subject to government approval. 


Ask your travel agent to tell you more about Spain . 
and book by air J 





+ The Spanish National Tourist Office, 70 Jermyn Street, London, S.W1. 
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A/A LIMES OF Cerca 





























MADRID the gateway to Spain and the Canary Islands 


COSTA OEL SOL COSTA BRAVA COSTA BLANCA MAJORCA 





ISSUED BY B.E.A., IBERIA, AND THE SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
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London's leading photographic agency 


L.E.A. 


provides photographs, artwork and 
colour transparencies for advertising 


commercial and editorial use 


L.E.A. stock many thousands of photographs covering the 
following subjects : Child and Adult studies, Natural History, 
Views, Agriculture, Ballet, Theatre Personalities and Animals. 
L.E.A.: are also agents for leading artists, in specialised 
fields, including G. H. Davis, Dennis Flanders, C. E. 
Turner and Neave Parker. 
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For further details please write or telephone : The London Electrotype Agency Ltd., 
Ingram House, 13-15 John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. Tel.: Trafalgar 7020 
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YOU can bring joy... 


..+ to the 3,000 children in the 

40 branches of the National Children's Home. 
The Home, nation wide but not nationalised, 
depends on voluntary contributions from people 
like you. Please give generously. 


NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Send your Contributions NOW to 
The Principal, 

The Rev. John Waterhouse, O.B.E. 
Highbury Park, 

London, N.5. 


Sr z 
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FOR YOUR JOURNEY TO 


SOUTH AFRIGA 


RELAX IN COMFORT 


Fesruary 11, 1961 





ABOARD SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS’ 


BOEING 707 STRATOJET 


Enjoy a swift and smooth flight to Johannesburg. 
Four times weekly from London. 











ON TO AUSTRALIA 
For little more than the 
direct London — Australia fare 
you can fly on from 
Johannesburg by SAA’s 
DC-7B aircraft via Mauritius 
and the Cocos Islands. 








THE BOEING’S GREAT 
THE GOING’S GREAT 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH BOAC * CAA * EAA AND QANTAS 








SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE - TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
TEL. WHITEHALL 4488 


- LONDON WC2 


For reservations please ring VICTORIA 2323 








One of the greatest attractions of Eastbourne 


THE CAVENDISH 


x* * kK Kk * 
ON THE GRAND PARADE 


Come to the Cavendish Hotel. You'll 
enjoy superb food. You can relax in the 
sheltered sun verandah, or have a drink 
with friends in the Coronet cocktail 
lounge. And every Saturday there's a 
topline band to dance to. Enjoy the luxury 
of the Cavendish — one of the most out- 
standing hotels in Britain. 


* Winter weekly terms from 16 gns. 


* Winter week-ends (three nights) 
from £6.16.6. 





RING EASTBOURNE 2740: PIMM’S LTD., Props.: E. B. Johnson, F.H.C.1., Manager 
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day for food and lodging. Rent-a-car 
services are available. 


A . ; 


¥ For informatian consult your 
a ¢ travel agent or Ceylon House, 13 
sy Hyde Park Gardens, London W.2. 

ica or write direct to: 
__ The Government Tourist Bureau, Colombo, 1, Ceylon, 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Lid. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate ... 

















"F you know just how good a 

Sherry can be...if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just 
full enough in body, just dry 
enough for the most discrimin- 
ating palate, there is no Sherry 
quite comparable with Domecq’s 
“La Ina.” 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, 
Spain. They are among the finest 
in the world and have been 
acknowledged as such through- 
out the centuries 


Crittall products have in ; YVomecgs 


the past year been exported 


from the United Kingdom 
factories of the Company to ; 
Cc 

















no less than eighty-one : 
countries throughout the world. C . 
700 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE - ESSEX. 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS i Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
IN ALL COUNTRIES Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 


C RI TTALL _\ Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
° and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM ° 
metal windows ) 





for the sweeter palates 
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A special kind of motoring which no 


other car in the world can offer 


JAGUAR 


Grace... Space. . . Pace 


THE ENTIRE JAGUAR RANGE OF MARK IX, MARK 2 AND XKI50 MODELS CONTINUES FOR 1961 - Optional extras available 
will be power-assisted steering on the 3.4 and 3.8 litre Mark 2 models and an additional range of metallic colours for all models. 
LONDON SHOWROOMS 88 PICCADILLY W.1. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1961. 


A STATE BANQUET IN KARACHI: THE QUEEN BEING ASSISTED DOWN THE STEPS BY PRESIDENT AYUB KHAN. 


On February 1 the Queen attended a State banquet at the Presidential 
Palace in Karachi in the second stage of this memorable tour. The Royal 
visitors had earlier in the day been met at the airport by Pakistan’s President, 
Field Marshal Ayub Khan, who drove with them to his residence. In his 
speech at the banquet the President referred to the two centuries in which 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 444. 


! 


“our fortunes were linked with yours.’’ He continued: “‘ Like you, we firmly 
believe in democratic ideals and in the dignity and sanctity of the human 
individual.’’ The Queen said the countries had common ideals, although the 
forms in which they were embodied had necessarily to be suited to different 
conditions. Other pictures appear elsewhere in this issue. 


(These rates apply as The Illustrated Lendes | News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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HE fiscal policy of government, under any 
rational and sane system, should be directed 
primarily to ensuring that the wealth of the country 
on which taxation has to be levied is preserved 
and increased. As such wealth can only be made 
and preserved by man, it should encourage its 
citizens to work hard and creatively and to be 
thrifty. If it succeeds in doing that it will have 
comparatively little difficulty in collecting the 
money required for governmental expenditure 
from the taxpayer, for revenue will be buoyant 
and constantly expanding. If it fails to encourage 
work and saving, there will be a constant pull-devil, 
pull-baker contest between tax-gatherer and tax- 
payer, Government and governed for a share of 
an insufficient cake. There will also, should this 
failure continue for long, be a gradual diminu- 
tion and ultimate elimination of civilisation, 
good order and the arts and sciences, as 
happened in the Roman Empire. 

During the roth century in this country, 
whatever the failings of government in the social 
sphere, hard work and thrift were, on the whole, 
encouraged by our national fiscal system. Ifa 
man worked hard and lived an orderly and 
thrifty life, he and his family were likely to 
flourish; and as a result a large number of 
citizens of all classes worked extremely hard 
and created a vast reserve of national savings, 
particularly in overseas investment. This pro- 
moted the flow of trade and of civilisation, and, 
I think, of liberty throughout the world, and, 
by and large, made for a widening of human 
happiness and horizons. It also twice, incident- 
ally, helped this country to defend the liberties of 
mankind in war. A great deal of nonsense has 
been talked and written, and is still being 
talked and written, about British commercial 
exploitation of the backward areas of the world 
in the Victorian and Edwardian eras. The 
truth is that throughout the century between 
the end of the Napoleonic wars and the out- 
break of the first German or 1914-18 War the 
lot of mankind was steadily improving. There 
was oppression, poverty and injustice and on a 
vast scale, but there always had been, and, in 
relation to population, there was probably less 
throughout the world in the early years of the 
2oth century than there had ever been before. 
Part of the credit for this state of affai:s was 
due to the system of government prevailing in 
this country and above all, to its fiscal system 
It helped to provide mankind in its economic 
dealings with an elite of honest, hard-working 
and prudent merchants, bankers, manufacturers 
and craftsmen. It also financed, and at a price 
within the taxpayers’ means, the Royal Navy 
which policed the oceans and helped to preserve 
peace. For many years one of my great- 
grandfathers was managing director of the 
Midland Bank in its old Birmingham days, and 
when I look at his portrait I can see, not without 
some mild pride, reflected in his kind, firm and 
shrewd face the virtues which made Victorian 
England both rich and a byword throughout the 
world for honest dealing and workmanship. There 
were scores of thousands like him. 

I think there is a feeling in this country to-day, 
and a feeling rapidly growing among the more 
thoughtful and responsible, that our fiscal system, 
as it now operates, is failing to encourage suffi- 
ciently the human virtues of work, thrift and 
honesty. On the contrary, it frequently appears 
to encourage inertia, extravagance, gambling and 
the less creative kinds of speculation and a great 
deal of what we used to call, in my youth, wangling 
or, in modern parlance, fiddling. Owing to the 
high levels of direct taxation, it has become 
virtually impossible for a man engaged solely in 
stable creation—whether industrial, commercial 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


or artistic—to acquire riches by such means alone 
or to make a secure and reasonably comfortable 
provision for his old age or family. This might 
still be held by the more austere kind of Socialist 
as a desirable state of affairs and defensible on 
general social grounds, were it not for the fact 
that it is possible under our present fiscal system 
for a man to acquire an enormous fortune, com- 
pletely untaxed, by speculation and the mere 
sterile manipulation of capital values. What is 
more, a large number of men have succeeded in 
doing so. Personally, I have no objection to a 
system of society under which the more fortunate 
can make great wealth and feel not the slightest 
envy for millionaires. But I find something repug- 
nant, as well as highly illogical, about a system 





GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF AUSTRALIA AND A FORMER SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: THE LATE LORD DUNROSSIL, WHO DIED 
AT CANBERRA ON FEBRUARY 3. 

Viscount Dunrossil, who as Speaker Morrison was one of the most 
distinguished men ever to preside over the House of Commons, died 


at Canberra on February 3 at the age of sixty-seven. He had been 
Governor-General of Australia since November 1959, where his 
untiring attention to his duties had won him great Pev. 
Called to the Bar in 1923, after serving in the First World War, he 
entered Parliament in 1929. Between 1936 and 1945 he was, in 
succession, Minister of Agriculture, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Postmaster-General and Minister of Town and Country 
Planning. In 1951 he was elected Speaker, a position he held for 
eight years and in which he showed remarkable ability in guiding and 
controlling the House. When he retired from being speaker in 1959 
he was created Viscount Dunrossil. 


which year after year penalises a man who works 
hard for himself and the community at some con- 
structive or creative task by confiscating, in the 
name of equality and social justice, almost every- 
thing he makes above a modest competence and 
leaving him without resources when he can work 
no longer, while permitting to others the rapid 
accumulation of vast and untaxed sums through 
speculation in financial, land or other values. 
After more than two generations of applied 
Socialism it is an astonishing commentary on the 
incapacity of doctrinaire idealists for making their 
ideas work as they intend. 

Part of this failure—at the root’ of which, 
however, lies a disregard of, or refusal toconsider, the 
realities of human nature—springs from a curious 
artificial] distinction made in fiscal matters between 
capital and income. It is one that has been evolved, 
with an intellectual subtility worthy of a medieval 
schoolman, by the dedicated high priests of our 


Treasury—perhaps the most distinguished single 
body of men in the country. Yet its consequences 
are deplorable. In my own profession, fiscally and 
electorally speaking a very unimportant one, it 
operates in a manner that can only be described as 
Gilbertian. If an author during his lifetime tries 
to sell outright the copyright of the books he 
wrote, say, twenty years ago and on whose annual 
royalty earnings he has paid income tax, and 
perhaps surtax, for many years, the proceeds of 
this capital sale are assessed for income and surtax 
as part of his current year’s income, which means, 
if he is still earning an income from his current 
professiona] work, that it is virtually confiscated 
by the Community. Yet such copyright, in equity 
and, I should have thought, except to a very 
ingenious mind, in logic, is as much a capital 
asset as a business or block of shares; it is the 
marketable value of a form of permanent wealth 
created, incidentally, by the sole endeavours of 
an individual who has exploited no one—unless 
it be his poor secretary, typist or research 
assistant—in the process, and should, therefore, 
one would have thought, be regarded as a form 
of private property deserving of protection by 
all but the most extreme form of Socialist 
thinker. Yet its enjoyment as capital is com- 
pletely prohibited and its creator can make no 
use of it whatever for the purpose of providing 
for old age or retirement. The man, however, 
to whom he sells it instantaneously by his act 
of purchase frees it from its fatal fiscal definition 
as taxable income and turns it into untaxable 
capital. If he sells it to another in the course 
of his business he sells it, not as income, but 
as capital, and receives the proceeds, however 
great his profit in the transaction, free of tax. 
Moreover, when the author dies, the capital 
value or copyright of his life’s work, which he 
has been unable to treat as capital during his 
life, is assessed by the Revenue authorities as 
capital and, even though not sold, given an 
artificial valuation in respect of which his wife 
is forced to find the cash to pay Estate Duty 
before she can inherit a penny of her husband’s 
estate. She is not even exempt, like the 
inheritor of standing timber, from the necessity 
of-paying until the sale of the asset has been 
realised. Injustice, one would have thought, 
could scarcely go further. Yet such injustice 
is done in the name of this elaborate and 
scrupulously maintained and administered 
distinction between income and capital which 
lies at the heart of our now twisted fiscal 
system. 

For, though this, viewed from the national 
angle, is a very trivial instance of how the 
system works, this distinction is having in- 
creasingly fatal results. It is directing the 
economic activity of the individual—and par- 
ticularly of the more enterprising individual— 
from making real wealth, which is subject to penal 
taxation, to speculating in and acquiring untaxed 
capital values. If tomorrow I were to win in a 
football pool or in the Stock Exchange or, even 
still more improbably, were to receive a legacy 
equivalent to a year’s earnings from my profes- 
sion, that unearned windfall—which would have 
created nothing of any additional value to the 
community—would be worth to me under our tax 
system three or four times the same sum earned 
by hard and constructive work. It is idle for 
statesmen and administrators to say the system 
is difficult to change and, therefore, cannot be 
changed. The answer is, it must be changed, and 
for two reasons. It is inherently unjust, and it 
is uneconomic. It ends by placing power in the 
hands of those undeserving of it and in discou- 
raging the production of, and so destroying, the 
nation’s future livelihood. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: THE QUEEN IN 
UDAIPUR AND AHMEDABAD. 


a 
is (Left.) 
THE QUEEN BEING 
GREETED BY CHIEFS 
ON HER ARRIVAL AT 
THE PALACE OF UDAI- 
PUR, WHERE SHE 
LATER ATTENDED A 
RECEPTION AND WAS 
GIVEN A PRESENT FOR 
THE PRINCE OF WALES 
—A LONG BOW OF 
BAMBOO AND A 
QUIVER OF FEATHERS. 


(Right.) 

ANOTHER SCENE FROM 
THE VISIT TO UDAI- 
PUR, THE BEAUTIFUL 
CITY OF LAKES. 


MILION SPOT OF WEL- 

COME. THE ROYAL 

VISITORS HAD FLOWN 
IN FROM AGRA. 


ae Ae aT 


AT GANDHI'S HOME, AHMEDABAD—“ THE MANCHESTER OF INDIA”: THE 
QUEEN INSPECTING PICTURES OF THE INDIAN FREEDOM MOVEMENT. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME: HER MAJESTY DRIVING THROUGH THE STREETS OF UDAIPUR ON HER ARRIVAL 
ON JANUARY 30. A RECEPTION WAS HELD AT THE PALACE IN THE EVENING. 


A CLOSER VIEW OF THE QUEEN AS SHE TRAVELLED ACROSS THE LAKE TO THE WATER 
PALACE. THE ROYAL VISITORS WERE ENTERTAINED BY THE MAHARANA OF UDAIPUR. 


ON LAKE PICHOLA: THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH APPROACHING THE EXQUISITE 
WATER PALACE, AT UDAIPUR, IN A MOTOR LAUNCH. 


After their visit to the incomparable Taj Mahal the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh flew to Udaipur, sometimes called the ‘‘ city of lakes.’’ They had 
a picnic lunch in the island palace of their host, the Maharana of Udaipur, and 
afterwards the Duke of Edinburgh was reported to have shot a crocodile, from 


the motor launch. On January 31 they arrived in the industrial city of 
Ahmedabad, where they were given a tremendous welcome. Thousands of 
mill-workers lined the streets to throw marigolds. In the afternoon the Queen 
attended a reception at the Governor’s residence. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO PAKISTAN: OFFICIAL WELCOMES 
IN KARACHI; A DINNER AND A SPEECH. 






































(Left.) 

WELCOMED AT THE 
AIRPORT NEAR 
KARACHI BY THE 
PAKISTAN PRESIDENT, 
FIELD MARSHAL AYUB 
KHAN: HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN ON 
ARRIVAL FOR THE 
FIFTEEN-DAY STATE 
VISIT TO THE 
COUNTRY. THE DUKE 
OF EDINBURGH ALSO 
WEARS THE UNIFORM 
OF A FIELD MARSHAL. 


(Right.) 

BEFORE THE CERE- 
MONIAL DRIVE TO 
THE CAPITAL: THE 
QUEEN AND PRESI- 
DENT AYUB KHAN AT 
THE SALUTING BASE 
DURING A MARCH- 
PAST HELD IN HONOUR 
OF THE ROYAL 
VISITORS WHO 
ARRIVED FROM INDIA 
ON FEBRUARY 1. 
THERE WAS AN INTER- 
SERVICES GUARD OF 

HONOUR. 








AT A DINNER GIVEN TO THE ROYAL VISITORS BY THE COMMONWEALTH HIGH COM- 
MISSIONERS IN PAKISTAN. SIR ALEXANDER SYMON (U.K.) IS ON THE QUEEN'S LEFT. 


y" ' I 
i 


A COLOURFUL AND ENTHUSIASTIC SCENE, MATCHING THE WELCOME THE PEOPLE OF DELHI GAVE 
TO HER MAJESTY: THE DRIVE THROUGH THE STREETS OF KARACHI. 











- 
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AT THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE ON FEBRUARY 3: THE QUEEN SHAKING HANDS WITH REPRESENTATIVES OF THE QUEEN SPEAKING AT THE CIVIC RECEPTION IN THE FRERE HALL GARDENS, 


THE ISMAILI SECT, WHOSE SPIRITUAL RULER IS THE AGA KHAN. KARACHI, ON FEBRUARY 2, BEFORE THE HIGH COMMISSIONERS’ DINNER. 
A cheering crowd welcomed the Queen to Pakistan soil as she drove slowly and all along the route to the President’s House her Majesty was showered 
along the eleven-mile route from the airport to Karachi on February 1, at the | with flower petals—marigolds and roses. They lunched with the President, 
beginning of her fifteen-day State visit with the Duke of Edinburgh. She was and in the evening he held a banquet in their honour. In the morning the 


accompanied, standing at the back of the open car, by President Ayub Khan, Queen and Prince Philip attended a naval review. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO PAKISTAN: THE 
JINNAH MEMORIAL AND A NAVAL REVIEW. 

















BOARDING THE PAKISTANI MINESWEEPER MUJAHID IN KARACHI HARBOUR: THE QUEEN, AT THE WREATH-LAYING AT THE MAZAR OF QUAID-I-AZAM: THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF 
WHO WATCHED A REVIEW OF THE PAKISTAN NAVY. EDINBURGH ON FEBRUARY 1. 


MUJAHID APPROACHING THE BRITISH SUBMARINE TACTICIAN, WHICH ALSO TOOK PART 
IN THE REVIEW IN THE KARACHI HARBOUR ON FEBRUARY 2. 











THE QUEEN ADMIRING ONE OF THE MAGNIFICENT DRESSES WORN BY GUESTS WHO DISPLAYED THE QUEEN TALKING TO SOME OF THE 300 GUESTS AT THE LADIES’ RECEPTION IN KARACHI, 
TO HER COSTUMES FROM THE PROVINCES OF PAKISTAN. WHICH SHE ATTENDED ON FEBRUARY 1. 
On their first day in Karachi the Queen and Prince Philip laid a wreath at the magnificent costumes from Pakistan's provinces. On February 2, the Queen, 
Mazar of Quaid-i-Azam, the site of the memorial of Mr. Jinnah, the founder Prince Philip and President Ayub Khan witnessed a review of the Pakistan 
of Pakistan, where a modern mosque is being built. Later that day while Navy in Karachi harbour. As they passed the twelve ships the officers and 
Prince Philip was taken to see how Karachi had helped to solve its housing men cheered them in the fashion of the Royal Navy, except that they cried 
problem by building 16,000 new homes in eight months on former mud flats, “ Zindabad "’ instead of ‘“‘ hurrah.”’ The British submarine Tactician and 


the Queen attended a ladies’ reception. Here some of the 300 guests displayed frigate Loch Ruthven and a Persian frigate also took part in the review. 
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BEFORE THEY LAID A WREATH AT THE MAZAR OF QUAID-I-AZAM, THE SITE OF THE MEMORIAL TO MR. JINNAH, THE FOUNDER 
OF PAKISTAN: THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH HAVING THEIR SHOES COVERED. 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh are seen here having their feet covered 
with overshoes before they went to lay a wreath on Mr. Jinnah’s memorial 
on February 1. They stayed in Karachi until February 4, when they flew 
direct to Peshawar, bad weather having made an engagement in Quetta 
impossible. However, the next day the Queen flew to Quetta to visit the city 


and the Staff College. One of the most exciting experiences of their visit to 
Pakistan was their journey along the length of the Khyber Pass to the borders 
of Afghanistan, where they were given a colourful welcome by leaders of the 
Pathans who presented them with four sacrificial sheep, the traditional 
frontier gift. After this visit on February 6, they were due to go to Swat. 
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HE question of defence is more 
than ever discussed, and at that 
heatedly discussed, than ever. It may 
indeed be that the whole problem is 
being put into a melting-pot behind 
the scenes by the Government, while 
the attitudes of Labour, putting for- 
ward one solution after the other and 
striving to prove that they are all in 
effect the same, adds to the complication. I come 
to it in sackcloth and ashes, because I must own 
that I have been avoiding it whenever I can. I! 
started as a historian pure and simple and am 
working back on my tracks, losing interest in 
modern times, by which I mean since the First 
World War. I know I made some reputation in 
these fields as Military Correspondent of The 
Times, contributor of a column to this periodical, 
and writer of occasional 
articles in many of the best 
representatives of the Press 
and it would be grossly false 
modesty to deny it. 


I have been inspired to 
write now largely by a recent 
article from the pen of Mr. 
Michael Howard,* who has 
quickly come to the front. It 
was marked, as his work 
always is, by a lucidity of 
expression matching the 
clarity of his ideas. I must 
be in a romantic mood, for I 
have been comparing our 
relative situations with those 
of the aged Dryden when he 
wrote the introduction to 
Congreve’s ‘“‘ The Double 
Dealer.” 


Already I am worn with Cares 
and Age, 

And just abandoning th’ Un- 
grateful Stage; 

Unprofitably kept at Heav’n’s 
expence, 

I live a Rent-charge on his 
Providence. 

But You, whom ev’ry Muse and 
Grace adorn, 

Whom I foresee to better Fortune 
born, 

Be kind to my remains; and oh, 
defend, 

Against Your Judgment Your 
departed Friend ! 

Let not the Insulting Foe my 
Fame pursue; 

But shade those Lawrels which 
descend to you. 


One matter on which I 
have been put right is that of 
the deterrent. I had realised, 
of course, that it had a special 
technical sense, the carrying, 
or preparation to carry, 
against an aggressor striking 
first a blow with the heaviest 
possible thermo-nuclear 
weapons, and that as such it 
was a matter almost entirely 
concerning the United States, 
with this country making a 
very feeble and trifling con- 
tribution. But I confess I 
had thought it covered the 
sense in which I consider 
every form of nuclear weapon 
should be treated as a deter- 
rent to such a calamity. I 
have emerged from this fal- 
lacy and feel at one with Mr. 
Howard on what I think is 
about the only serious issue 
in which I have ever substan- 
tially disagreed with him. 
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Press were to merge. 
The Scotsman, and also The 
Drawn from life by Stephen Ward, at a sitting » 


This also means that on 
balance I agree with all those 
people who consider that the Government should 
abandon our deterrent, that I am aware that the 
United States never asked for it and think it highly 
probable that Americans would not reproach us 
if we ended it, though they might call us quitters 
in that case. I felt all along that it had been a 
matter of prestige on the part of the Defence 
Ministry and still more of the Air Ministry and 
Royal Air Force, and that, while it was doubtful 
whether it really brought them this, it was certain 
that we were no longer in a position to afford such 
luxuries, and that so-called conventional defence 
has suffered gravely in consequence. Now I can go 
on to define my position as to the respective rdéles 
of these commitments, exactly as I should have 
done if Mr. Howard had not written his article. 


A CENTRAL FIGURE IN 


THE 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE PATTERN OF DEFENCE TO-DAY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


I think we are now spending all that we are 
possibly able to scrape together after meeting the 
demands of the welfare state and especially the 
health service, which were both rashly given a 
free hand in the staking out of their claims. At 
the same time I do not think we are spending as 
much as we should. I would advocate shifting a 
considerable proportion of what we do spend to 
conventional forces and from _ unsatisfactory 


expenditure on conventional forces to better. 
Where would I make the cuts then ? The answer 
is, in the farthest off, the areas in which we are 
least welcome. I will take Hong Kong as a place 
no longer worth defending. There was recently a 
fuss when we accepted the Chinese Communist 
offer to establish a water supply and people 
thought it was to seize the place by the back stairs. 
I think the intention of the Chinese was to sell us 
water. 


I would denude other garrisons and in most 
cases naval and air Stations in the Far East because 
the majority of the peoples suspect us and are not 
spiritually akin to us, whereas those of our own 
blood who would prefer us to remain do not help 





N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 


BRITISH NEWSPAPER WORLD: MR. ROY THOMSON—A PORTRAIT BY STEPHEN WARD. 
By February 6 there was still no real clue to the outcome of the Thomson-King-Odhams affair. Mr. Thomson 
came prominently into the news on January 25 when it was announced that Thomson Newspapers and Odhams 
Then the Daily Mirror in turn made an offer for Odhams. Mr. Thomson already owns 
unday Times, which he acquired with the Kemsley Newspapers. 
pecially granted to The Illustrated London News. 
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us to do so. I regard Mr. Menzies as 
one of the great men of our time, but 
I do not think much of his conception 
of Australia’s réle in defence. There 
is a better case for hanging on to 
Middle East stations, but they will 
have to be further cut because it is 
now apparent that we are never going 
to get as good a base as we expected 
even two years ago. The ideal base for conven- 
tional forces would certainly be the United 
Kingdom, were it not so vulnerable to bombs, 
but we also have allies who want to see us 
on their soil. 


This all points to increased concentration in 
Europe, which boils down to increased investment 
in N.A.T.O. I think the policy of keeping forces 
under the control of 
states which are members, 
even with the pledge to hand 
them over, has grown out of 
date, if it ever had any 
merit. Concentrate then on 
Europe, refraining as far as 
possible from stretching out 
into the Atlantic communi- 
cations, but with a big quali- 
fication. In the first place, 
Atlantic communications are 
large, Middle East communi- 
cations also; in the second, 
this is one field in which it is 
apparent that even the gigan- 
tic resources of the United 
States are inadequate and 
that there has been an at- 
tempt to blackmail us, so that 
further improvement in our 
skeleton Navy is required. 
But if I secured anything out 
of a reorganisation, such as 
outlined, it would practically 
all be allotted to modernisa- 
tion of equipment. 


I now conclude, fully satis- 
fied with what I have written. 
I am completely satisfied with 
it and have not a word to 
add. The future will show 
that it is justified. It means 
that the risk of another world 
war is a great deal less than 
it was and registers the newly- 
developed strength of the 
Western World, and that we 
have gained time. Here, as 
elsewhere, time is a great 
healer. Given time, a great 
deal of time, there is hope at 
least that peaceful co-exist- 
ence may develop impercep- 
tibly into something more 
like real peace. It is now 
nearly forty years since the 
October Revolution: in other 
words—it is in its second 
generation. It has already 
changed its character, for the 
second generation is not like 
the first. The new men have 
not lived as the enemies of 
society or spent the years of 
power in taking their revenge 
upon it. They have now a 
vested interest in it, and in- 
evitably the second genera- 
tion tends to become more 
conservative. 






oa From such contacts as I 
have had with them I have 
concluded that the rulers of 
Russia are convinced Com- 
munists, in the sense that 
they believe Communism to 
be a system superior to 
Capitalism and bound to prevail. But the 
sharp edge of their dogma was beginning to 
be a little dulled and, while a generation ago 
it was a burning faith, it is now, as it were, 
an established religion, no longer the whole of 
life but simply its background, something observed 
on Sundays and not on weekdays. The hostility 
of the rulers of Russia towards the West has in 
no way abated, but the religious fire which it 
stoked is dying down and the hostility derives 
to-day rather from the normal expansionist ten- 
dencies of the Russian State, and from a sense of 
insecurity, than from any burning faith in 
Communism. 


* The Observer, January 29, 1961. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


GIRDERS, PLANKS, BEAMS, BRICKS AND WHAT LOOKS LIKE A SIDE-CAR TUMBLED TOGETHER UNDER THE 
REMORSELESS APPROACH OF THE COLLAPSED SLAG-HEAP AT MOULINS-SOUS-FLERON. 


RESCUE WORKERS DIGGING FRANTIC- ) 
ALLY IN THE TONS OF DIRT WHICH 
COVERED A HOUSE IN WHICH SOME 


LIVING PERSONS WERE BELIEVED TO 
BE TRAPPED. 


MOULINS-SOUS-FLERON, 
BELGIUM: A VILLAGE 
ENGULFED BY A 
SLAG-HEAP. 


N the evening of Feb. 3, 

a large slag- or spoil- 
heap, some 300 ft. high and 
containing about 200,000 tons 
of fine ash and rubbish, col- 
lapsed and buried some fifteen 
houses of the small village of 
Moulins-sous-Fleron, near 
Liége. Electricity lines were 
cut and the district plunged 
into darkness, and lorries, cars 
and a passing bus were over- 
whelmed with the moving 
mass of débris. Rescue 
workers, together with bull- 
dozers and various specialised 
equipment, were rushed to 
the scene and every attempt 
was made to recover those 
trapped by this avalanche. 
The mud and ash, however, 
proved extremely fluid and 
mobile and the situation was . 
made worse by continuing rain. \,_ ie ania 
By February 5 some twelve { unpeR THIS SEA OF SHIFTING AND SATURATED MUD LIES THE HOME OF THE VILLAGE DOCTOR—FROM WHICH RESCUE WORKERS RECOVERED 

bodies had been recovered. THE DEAD BODIES OF HIS WIFE AND TWO CHILDREN. 


pMPvmewnanrennnr nennetennnns cree aneananntcnnncevemnmanmnnn renenemtats 


' AFTER THE COLLAPSE OF THE RAIN-SODDEN 300-FT.-HIGH SLAG-HEAP ON FEB. 3: SOME | KING BAUDOUIN, WITH QUEEN FABIOLA, TALKING TO DR. GEUBELLE, WHO LOST HIS WIFE 
HOUSES OF MOULINS-SOUS-FLERON, WHERE ABOUT TWENTY PEOPLE WERE KILLED. ; AND TWO CHILDREN IN THE MOULINS-SOUS-FLERON DISASTER. 
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THE BALTIC. THE FIRST PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION OF A SWEDISH ANTI-SUBMARINE 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


ROCKET, SEEN AS IT WAS FIRED AT A DUMMY TARGET FROM A DESTROYER. 
On January 31 this anti-submarine rocket was publicly demonstrated in the Baltic for the 


wd - 





BRUSSELS. THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE 
BELGIANS MEETING A YOUNG PERFORMER IN 
MOZART’S “MAGIC FLUTE,” WHICH WAS GIVEN AT 
THE THEATRE ROYALE DE LA MONNAIE AT THE 
ANNUAL GALA OF THE BRUSSELS SECTION OF THE 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE BELGIAN PRESS. 


first time by the Swedish Royal 
Navy from the destroyer 
Smaland. The object was to 
show that Sweden has defence 
against submarine warfare. 
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CHICAGO, U.S.A. SNOW AND ICE COVERING THE REMAINS OF A WAREHOUSE AND 
FACTORY BUILDING WHICH WAS BURNT DOWN ON JANUARY 28 IN A DISASTROUS FIRE. 


NINE CHICAGO FIRE- 


MEN LOST THEIR 


LIVES IN FIGHTING 
THE BLAZE 


NEW DELHI. WEARING A PUNJABI TURBAN 
INSTEAD OF HIS MORE FAMILIAR GANDHI CAP: THE 
PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA, MR. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 
SEEN HERE ON REPUBLIC DAY WHEN HE PAID A VISIT 
TO SOME PUNJABI DANCERS WHO VISITED DELHI FOR 
THE CELEBRATIONS TO PERFORM FOLK DANCES. 


MOMBASA, KENYA. THE NEW KIPEVU EXTENSION TO THE PORT OF MOMBASA, WHICH 
WAS DUE TO BE OPENED ON FEBRUARY 3. 

Sir Patrick Renison, Governor of Kenya, and Sir Frederick Crawford, Governor of Uganda, 

were to open jointly this extension which includes a rail and road causeway linking 


Mombasa island, which was cramped for 


space, with the mainland at Kipevu. 








LENINGRAD, U.S.S.R. VALERII BRUMEL SEEN IN ACTION 
AT THE ATHLETICS MEETING AT WHICH HE SET A NEW INDOOR 
RECORD OF 7 FT. 4} INS., BEATING J. C. THOMAS’ OFFICIAL WORLD 
RECORD WHICH WAS SET UP AT BOSTON LAST YEAR. VALERII 
BRUMEL, WHO IS EIGHTEEN, WON A SILVER MEDAL IN THE 
OLYMPICS IN ROME. THIS MEETING WAS ON JANUARY 28. 





ITALY. RESCUERS SAVING SOME OF THE FIFTY PASSENGERS FROM A BUS WHICH 
FELL INTO A CANAL BETWEEN TURBIGO AND MAGENTA. 
Six people were killed and three are missing after a coach plunged in fog into this canal on 
February 1. About fifty Ba were injured, some seriously. The coach was taking 
n 


workers to their jobs in 


when the edge of the canal gave way under its weight. 
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TOYS AND FURNITURE OF THE DAY: 
TWO LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 
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EVERYTHING FROM A TUBULAR CHAIR TO A “SUPER SOFA”: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 1961 FURNITURE 
SHOW WHICH OPENED AT EARLS COURT ON FEBRUARY 1. 


THE LATEST IN KITCHENS: AN AMERICAN-STYLE “FLORIDA” KITCHEN WITH A 
“CENTRAL ISLAND " COOKING UNIT AND BUILT-IN HOTPLATE. 
The 1961 Furniture Exhibition opened at Earls Court, London, on February 1, 
and was due to stay open until February 11. Among the more expensive items 
was a combined sideboard, television set, hi-fi unit, cocktail bar and tape recorder, 
which costs {1250 and was in fair demand. It is hand-made in curl mahogany, 
and was designed by V. Rossi and T. R. L. Robertson. Another exhibit was the 
“super sofa,’’ with controls for radio, tape recorder, room lights and record player. 
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A CYCLE WHICH CAN'T FALL OVER: A YOUNG BOY TRYING A PAVEMASTER, FITTED WITH STABILISER 
WHEELS AND MADE BY TRUSTY MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
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AT THE TOY FAIR: A DOLL'S HOUSE WHICH YOU CAN MAKE YOURSELF. IT IS OF FIBRE- 
BOARD, CAN BE RAPIDLY ASSEMBLED, AND IS A TOYMASTER PRODUCT. 

The Eighth British Toy Fair, held in Brighton for the past four years, this year took 

place, with a record attendance, at the Mount Royal and Mostyn Hotels, and the May- 

fairia Rooms, London. Leading British manufacturers, and also several overseas 

representatives, showed their latest designs. Among the interesting toys were the 

newly-invented “ jet football,’ worked pneumatically; ‘‘ Emergency Ward 10,” adapted 


ALL THE EXCITEMENT OF THE POPULAR TELEVISION PROGRAMME CAPTURED IN MINIATURE: ONE 
from the television programme; and a range of miniature dolls of all nations. 


OF THE EXHIBITS AT THE BRITISH TOY FAIR HELD IN THREE LONDON HOTELS. 
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IS THERE LIFE ON THE PLANETS?: A SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION. 
IV.—THE PLANET MARS. 


By Dr. M. W. OVENDEN, Lecturer in Astronomy, Glasgow University. 


© 1961. Tue ILtustratep Lonpoow News & Sxetcu Lrp. 


N last week’s article we saw that the restricted 
temperature range within which active life 
was possible limited the distance from the Sun 
for active life to a zone about 75 million miles wide 
Within this zone lie the planets, Venus, Earth 
and Mars. Venus is covered with a dense cloud 
layer, and conditions on the surface of this planet 
are almost completely unknown. If, then, we are 
to find any evidence of life in the solar system 
outside the Earth, it is to the planet Mars that we 
must look. 

Because of its greater distance from the Sun, 
the surface of Mars is, on the average, colder than 
the Earth. An average temperature for the planet 
as a whole would be about —40 deg. F., compared 
with + 59 deg. F. for the Earth. But the tempera- 
ture on the surface of Mars can rise above the 
freezing-point of water. At the poles of Mars, 
during the appropriate summer season on the 
planet, the temperature may rise as high as +70 
deg. F., although in the winter the temperature 
will fall to -130 deg. F. The equatorial zone on 
Mars suffers a much smaller variation of tempera- 
ture throughout the Martian year, although here 
again the temperature in summer may rise a few 
degrees above the freezing-point of water. Remem- 
bering that at temperatures below the range for 
active life, life may become latent, we would 
expect that any life-forms on Mars (that do not 
have their own built-in temperature control 
such as warm-blooded terrestrial creatures 
have) would spend much of their time in a 
latent state, becoming active and _ self- 
propagating only for a brief season when the 
temperature is high enough. 

Mars takes nearly 700 of our days to 
move once round the Sun—and it rotates on 
its axis in about 244 hours. The range of 
temperature throughout a day on Mars is, 
theoretically, much the same as that on the 
Earth’s equator, say 80 deg. F. This figure 
is, in fact, reached over desert regions near 
the Earth’s equator, but in most places the 
daily variation is much less because of 
the effects of the Earth’s atmosphere. The 
atmosphere of Mars is much thinner, and so 
nearly the full daily variation of temperature 
would be experienced there. 

That Mars has an atmosphere is easily 
seen by comparing a photograph of Mars 
taken in red light with one taken in blue 
light. The red photograph shows a number 
of dark markings, which are more or less 
permanent. A blue photograph taken at 
the same time will (usually) show very few 
markings at all. This difference arises be- 
cause the Martian atmosphere scatters away 
the blue light of the Sun, while the red light 
gets through to the surface undiffused. 
Photographs of the Earth taken from Mars would 
show a similar effect. 

While the differing appearances of the red and 
blue photographs of Mars show that it has an 
atmosphere, it is not possible immediately to say 
whether the scattering is due to the gases of the 
atmosphere, or to particles suspended in the atmo- 
sphere. But very occasionally it is found that the 
surface markings do show up on blue photographs. 
This rare phenomenon is called “ a blue clearing.”’ 
It is not at all well understood, but it does prove 
that most of the scattering comes from particles 
within the Martian atmosphere, since it is impossible 
that for brief periods the atmosphere as a whole 
should disappear. But what these particles are, 
and what causes their occasional absence from the 
Martian atmosphere, is, as yet, a mystery. 

The spectrum of Mars has been examined 
carefully to discover the chemical nature of the 
Martian atmosphere. As has been discussed before, 
if the planet had no atmosphere, its spectrum 
would be a faint replica of the spectrum of the 
Sun, since the planet shines by reflecting sunlight. 
If the light from the Sun has had to pass through 
the planet’s atmosphere, the atoms and molecules 
of this atmosphere may produce their own tell-tale 
absorptions. Unfortunately, the sunlight also has 
to pass through the Earth’s atmosphere before it 
reaches our telescopes, and the terrestrial atmo- 
sphere produces its own absorption lines, which are 
much stronger than those due to any planetary 
atmosphere. For this reason, it is difficult to 
detect in a planet’s atmosphere any gases also in 
our own atmosphere. Extensive search has been 
made for evidence of water vapour in the Martian 
spectrum, but the search has been inconclusive 
just because of the heavy absorption produced by 
water vapour in the Earth’s atmosphere. Another 


MARKINGS CHANGE COLOUR; 


difficulty is that many likely gases, such as 
nitrogen, produce absorption lines in parts of the 
spectrum that are completely cut off by the Earth’s 
atmosphere, in the ultra-violet. It may be pos- 
sible, in the not too distant future, to observe the 
spectrum of Mars from a satellite-borne telescope 
above the Earth’s atmosphere, when these 
difficulties will disappear. 

However, the search of the Martian spectrum 
has not been without result. Positive evidence 
has been obtained for the presence of carbon 
dioxide in the Martian atmosphere. The total 
amount of CO, in the Martian atmosphere is 
much about the same as in the Earth’s atmosphere, 
but because the Martian atmosphere is much 
thinner, this corresponds to a higher percentage 
of CO,—0o.2 per cent. compared with 0.03 per cent. 
for the Earth. The main constituent of the Martian 
atmosphere is probably nitrogen. Oxygen has not 
been definitely detected, and probably amounts to 
no more than o.1 per cent. of the atmosphere. 

The total amount of atmosphere on Mars is less 
than a fifth of the terrestrial atmosphere, and at 
the planet’s surface the pressure is less than a 
tenth of the surface pressure on Earth. But, 
owing to the smaller gravitational force on Mars, 
the density of the atmosphere drops off less rapidly 
with height than on the Earth. At heights above 
twenty miles, the atmosphere on Mars is actually 





THE PLANET MARS. THE WHITE POLAR CAP IS MADE OF FROZEN WATER 
PROBABLY NO MORE THAN A THIN LAYER OF FROST. THE CAP MELTS 
DURING THE MARTIAN SUMMER AND WITH THE MELTING THE DARK 


Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories; 100-in. telescope. 


more dense than the Earth’s atmosphere at the 
same altitude. Since meteors burn up in the Earth's 
atmosphere at heights of about seventy miles, the 
thinner Martian atmosphere is actually a better 
protection from meteoric bombardment. 

The first thing that you would see on the surface 
of Mars when looking at it through a telescope 
would be the general orange-red colour of the 
surface. The ruddy colour of the planet is, in fact, 
easily noticed by the naked eye. The areas showing 
this red tint have been called “ deserts ’’—but it 
must not be supposed at once that the deserts 
on Mars are just like deserts on Earth. Much 
work has gone into the study of the spectrum of the 
Martian deserts. There is definite evidence that 
there are some silicates present—chemical sub- 
stances similar to sand. But the main constituent 
is probably similar to limonite, a terrestrial] mineral 
containing a great deal of red iron oxide. Bearing 
in mind the absence of oxygen in the planet’s 
atmosphere, it is probable that any oxygen that 
might have been present has been used up in 
oxidising the surface—Mars may be a rusty planet ! 

If we were to attempt to summarise the con- 
ditions on Mars, we would liken them to conditions 
in a terrestrial desert if it were transported to the 
poles, and raised into the stratosphere! While 
certain very primitive terrestrial forms of life, 
such as bacteria, might manage to survive on Mars, 
certainly no highly-developed forms of terrestrial 
life could exist there without artificial aid. Yet, 
compared with other parts of the universe conditions 
on Mars are very similar to those on Earth. 

Through a telescope, the most prominent 
features of the Martian surface are the white 
polar caps. These caps are extensive in the 
Martian winter, and shrink and disappear in the 
Martian summer (the summer of one hemisphere 
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occurring at the same time as winter of the other). 
They are almost certainly composed of water—but 
here the similarity with the polar snow caps on 
Earth ends, for the Martian polar caps are little 
more than thin layers of frost. 

A more careful study of Mars throug? a tele- 
scope reveals a number of irregularly-shaped dark 
blue-green markings. They are more cz less 
permanent—maps of Mars have been made, and 
the features named—but they are not exactly 
constant in shape or appearance. In particular, 
they show a variation of colour with the changing 
seasons on Mars, in time with the melting of the 
polar caps. There have been many hypotheses 
put forward to explain these markings ; for example, 
that they are composed of minerals that change 
colour as the moisture from the polar caps reaches 
them. Recently, it was suggested that, because 
the general pattern of the markings seemed to 
follow the lines that one would expect for the 
prevailing winds on Mars, that they were composed 
of ash from volcanoes (although no volcanoes have 
ever been observed). But in my view, the hypo- 
thesis that best explains the great variety of 
observations that have been made of these mark- 
ings is that they are vegetation that flourishes 
during the short Martian summer. 

One of the most cogent arguments for this 
view is the fact that, although we not infrequently 
observe dust-storms in the Martian atmosphere, the 
dark markings are not permanently obscured by 
them. The markings seem to have the power 
of regeneration. The Russian astronomer Tikhoff 
made many interesting comparisons of the spec- 
trum of the dark marking on Mars with the spectra 
of terrestrial vegetation at various altitudes in the 
Pamirs. He found that at low level, where the 
climate was temperate, the plants reflected 
much of the sunlight in the infra-red. 
However at higher altitudes, where the 
plants needed more warmth, they began to 
absorb the infra-red solar rays. In fact, the 
greater the altitude, the greater the absorp- 
tion in the infra-red. The spectrum of the 
Martian markings was very similar to 
the spectrum of terrestrial vegetation at 
the highest altitudes. 

To grow and develop, plants need oxygen 
at considerably higher pressure than is found 
on Mars. But plants have a means of over- 
coming this deficiency, for they can form 
oxygen in the presence of sunlight by photo- 
synthesis, and there is no reason why this 
photosynthesised oxygen should not be 
trapped by the plant, which would build up a 
“local environment ”’ with a higher oxygen 
content. This is just what the leaves of 
terrestrial plants do—and, for that matter, 
the lungs of human beings, for the composi- 
tion of the atmosphere within your lungs is 
rather different from the composition of the 
outside air. 

Attempts have been made to detect, in 
the spectrum of the dark markings on Mars, 
characteristic absorption lines due to chloro- 


THEY ARE PROBABLY VEGETATION. phyll. This cruical test has not yet been 


successful—but it does not rule out the 

possibility of vegetation, since some plants on 
Earth, especially those in hard climates, do not 
show this spectrum. But, although the chlorophyll 
spectrum has not been detected, lines that are found 
in the spectra of terrestrial plants, and which seem 
to be characteristic of molecules of living matter, 
have been detected. These lines are not present 
in the spectrum of the Martian deserts. 

If we accept that the most satisfactory explana- 
tion of the dark markings on Mars is that they are 
vegetation, we might speculate on the nature of 
such vegetation. The hardiest plants on Earth 
are the lichens—organisms that consist of a fungus 
in close association with an alga. The fungus 
provides protection from the cold and serves as a 
trap for moisture. The alge build up essential] 
organic material, and provide oxygen by photo- 
synthesis. The fact that the general pattern of 
markings follows the supposed prevailing wind 
pattern might be explained if the plant life is 
propagated by spores or seeds. 

Once a primitive form of life has gained hold 
upon a planet, we know of no limit to the com- 
plexity which life there might attain by evolution. 
Has intelligent life developed on Mars? This is a 
question to which we can give no answer at the 
present time. If we took our largest telescopes to 
Mars, and looked at the Earth, the smallest single 
object that we could just observe would be 
100 miles across. Nothing that we could see would 
give any hint that intelligent life had developed 
on the Earth. 

Actually, in the early years of this century there 
was much discussion about the so-called canals of 
Mars. Some skilled observers saw the surface of 
Mars covered by a network of fine, straight lines. 
If such a network of markings does exist, it is very 
difficult to think of a ‘‘natural” process that could 
cause them, and the suggestion [Continued overleaf. 
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Continued.|} that they were strips of vegetation growing along the banks of 
artificial canals was not unreasonable. Unfortunately, some equally-skilled 
visual observers do not see these straight lines at all, and it is a well-known fact 
that the human eye tends to connect up a random set of markings at the 
limit of visibility with straight lines. The problem cannot be solved by photo- 
graphy, for, owing to the unsteadiness in the image of a planet caused by 
the Earth’s atmosphere, a photograph cannot show as fine a detail as can 
be seen by a trained visual observer. While some of the biggest “‘ canals" 
did show up on the photographs, the existence of these broader objects is 


| 


not, in any case, in dispute. But the reality of the fine network of lines 
remains a matter of controversy. While a surface detail on Mars would 
have to be 100 miles across for it to be recognised as such, a luminous object, 
if sufficiently bright, could be seen, although the object is itself smaller than 
100 miles. From the amount of sunlight that they reflect, we know that the 
satellites of Mars, Phobos and Deimos are only a few miles in diameter. 
Phobos, the inner one, is so near to the planet’s surface that it goes round 
Mars in a period shorter than the rotation period of Mars. From the planet, it 
would be seen to rise in the West and set in the East, like some of our own 
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artificial satellites. It has, in fact, been suggested seriously that Phobos might 
be an artificial satellite of Mars. For long series of observations have shown 
that Phobos has been gradually getting ahead, in its orbit, compared with its 
path computed under the assumption that it is moving under the attraction 
of Mars. Terrestrial artificial satellites speed up in just this way because of 
the effect of the Earth’s atmosphere, which eventually causes a satellite to 
spiral in and fall to Earth. But if Phobos is made of rocky material, 
like a natural satellite, then the required density of Martian atmo- 
sphere a few thousand miles above the planet’s surface is vastly greater 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 


than is possible for the actual Martian atmosphere. For the actual 
atmosphere to produce the observed acceleration, the mean density of 
Phobos would have to be so low that it could not be other than a hollow 
spherical shell—a most unnatural satellite! To escape this difficulty, 
some astronomers have supposed that the acceleration of Phobos is due to 
tidal action by Mars, although this is only possible if the crust of Mars 
is of an entirely different composition from that of the Earth. Others 
have chosen the more startling hypothesis that Phobos is artificial. Only 
time will tell who is correct. Next week I will discuss other planetary systems. 
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* BAYONETS TO LHASA.” By PETER FLEMING* 
An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE, 


F this story were not true it could hardly have 
been invented, and even if it had been invented 

it would have failed to carry conviction, yet the 
expedition to Tibet which it describes took place 
as recently as 1904 so there must still be quite a 
number of survivors, while its leader, Young- 
husband, died less than twenty years ago. In 
places Mr. Fleming’s account of what took place 
is quite fantastic, and for a parallel with the 
incompetence displayed both at Simla and White- 
hall one would have to go back to the worst days 
of the War of American Independence. On the 
other hand there were many aspects of the affair 


which strike a very modern note. ‘“ Russian 
assurances,” the author 
observes in one place, 


‘ were comprehensive and 
unequivocal. But there 
were precedents—the 
seizure of Merv in 1884 
provided one—for equally 
fervent diplomatic protes- 
tations being followed by 
the very deeds from which 
the Imperial Government 
had undertaken to 
abstain.’ For ‘‘ Imperial ”’ 
read ‘‘ Soviet,’’ and 1904 
does not really seem so 
very long ago. 


Nobody comes well out 
of this book with the ex- 
ception of King Edward 
VII who effectively 
thwarted the efforts of his 
ministers to make a scape- 
goat of Younghusband: 
“we must throw over 
Younghusband,”’ the Secre- 
tary of State for India, St. 
John Brodrick, wired to 
the Prime Minister, Bal- 
four, who was himself an 
expert at this particular 
manoeuvre, and was at 
that very moment meditat- 
ing the execution of it in 
the case of George Wynd- 
ham. Brodrick’s conduct is 
described as “‘ curiously un- 
attractive,’ and Mr. Flem- 
ing’s revelations would seem 
to show him in a more un- 
favourable light than that 
in which he has usually been 
regarded up to the present; 
in this connection it is only 
fair to add that Mr. Leonard 
Mosley has adopted a more 
lenient attitude in his recent 
biography of Curzon. As for 
that egregious individual 
every reference to him is a 
further explanation why he 
received the nickname of 
the ‘‘ Purple Emperor,” and 
although the author clearly 
did not take up his pen with 
any such purpose in mind 
what he has to say about the 
then Viceroy of India can 
only serve further to debunk 
him. As for Younghusband, 


. . needed a confidant, some- 

body with whom he could talk over the cares which 
increasingly beset him: not an adviser, for the main- 
springs of his action were intuitive and his was not the 
sort of mind which waits for a second opinion to con- 
firm, to modify or to embellish its decisions. He 
wanted, as he saw it, no outside help in solving his 
problems; what he failed to see was that his problems 
needed airing. 


In addition, his relations with his Escort Com- 
mander were far from happy, and he was always 
liable to rub up the backs of his superiors both in 
India and in London just when he most needed 
their support. 


Basically the object of the expedition was to 
prevent Tibet from becoming a Russian satellite, 
and it caused more amusement than alarm in St. 
Petersburg where the Government had no designs 
upon the country at all. The wildest rumours were 
circulating in India, and it was stated that 2000 








THE LHASA GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHED SHORTLY 

BEFCRE THE UNFORTUNATE ACTION AT GURU IN 

WHICH HE AND ABOUT SIX HUNDRED OF HIS 
TROOPS WERE KILLED. 


Russian troops had arrived within a few miles of 
Lhasa; their uniforms were described in detail, and 
they were said to ‘‘ consume a large amount of 
pork.” (They were clearly the precursors of their 
legendary fellow-countrymen who arrived on the 
Western Front in the early days of the First World 
War with snow on their boots.) Later it was 
reported that the Tibetans had obtained “ skilled 
mechanicians and expert military advice *’ from 
the Russians, and that there was a great deal of 
Russian equipment in the arsenal in the capital; 
unfortunately for the rumour-mongers when 
Younghusband sent two of his officers to inspect 
it they had to report that it was “a very small 
affair, and scarcely, in their 
opinion, worth destroy- 
ing ’’; it contained some 
English-made lathes, but 
all the machinery was 
hand-worked and the fly- 
wheel was made of wood. 
“No trace was discovered 
of the ‘skilled mechani- 
cians’ or the military 
advisers from Asiatic Rus- 
sia who had been so often 
postulated in the Mission's 
reports.’’ In effect, Russian 
intrigues in Tibet were a 
complete chimera. One 
hopes that Whitehall is 
more accurately informed 
on these matters to-day. 


In one respect the 
Younghusband expedition 
was to have consequences 
which are still operative 
Great Britain had always 
recognised Chinese suzer- 
ainty over Tibet, and the 
Amban, that is to say the 
Chinese representative in 
Lhasa, was determined that 
there should be no weaken- 
ing on this point what- 
ever fresh agreement was 





wr 


made, so he was careful to play the part of a most 
willing intermediary in the negotiations, thereby 
enhancing the importance of himself and _ his 
country ; he even contrived, by a judicious arrange- 
ment of chairs, to appear to preside when the 
relevant documents were signed. China further 
strengthened her position as the sole patron of 
Tibetan interests by insisting that she, not her 
vassal, was responsible for paying the indemnity 
which was part of the settlement. Thus Britain 
was committed anew, and when in the autumn of 
1959 the alleged misbehaviour of the Chinese in 
Tibet was raised at United Nations the British 
delegates to the Fourteenth Assembly were forced 
to admit, however regretfully, that the affairs of 
that country were a purely domestic Chinese matter. 


The Tibetans of all classes, not least the Dalai 
Lama, appear to have been a pretty feckless lot. 
If they had had any fight in them at all the 
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British expedi 

tion could 
hardly have 
failed to escape 
disaster. Their 
mentality can 
be gauged by 
the prevalence 
of one story for 
which, how 
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ever, Mr. Flem 
ing will not 
accept respon- 
sibility. It 
concerns a 
certain vital 
telegraph line, 
which is said 
to have owed 
its immunity 
from enemy 
interference to 
the resource 
of the engineer in charge of its construction. One 
day it would appear that two lamas, after watching 
his men at work for some time, asked what the 
wire was for; to this the reply came that Tibet 
was an unknown land and the British had only 
poor maps, so they were constantly getting lost, 
and feared that it might prove as difficult to find 
their way out of the country as it had been to find 
their way in. They were extremely anxious to 
leave Tibet as soon as they had settled their 
business there; the sole purpose of the wire was to 
mark their homeward route, and thus facilitate a 
speedy withdrawal when the time came 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 


ON THIS PAGE: COLONEL PETER 
FLEMING. 
Colonel Fleming, who is well known 
not only for his numerous travel books 
but also for his work on the siege of 
Peking, was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford. Before the 
war, in which he had a distinguished 
career, he travelled widely in Eastern 
and Central Asia, generally as a 
Special Correspondent of The Times. 
He was High Sheriff of Oxfordshire 
in 1952. 


As all admirers of Mr. Fleming will expect, his 
narrative is continually enriched by his felicity of 
phrase. When Curzon, who had managed in his 
earlier days to enter Afghanistan on the strength 
of a single flowery letter to the Amir, failed to get 
an answer to two which he had written to the 
Dalai Lama, the author remarks that the Viceroy 
‘ was in the position of a brilliant golfer who, 
at a hole which he did in one last time, has just 
sliced two powerful drives into the rough.’’ One 
would like to know more of 
the “ eccentric '’ Miss Taylor 
who once appealed to a rela- 
tive in some faraway branch 
of the Public Works Depart- 
ment to induce the Govern- 
ment of India ‘‘ to dissuade 
the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms from drowning his 
illegitimate children in my 
well.”” Mr. Fleming’s de- 
scriptions of the actual fight- 
ing are equally vivid—*' As 
at Red Idol Gorge, flanking 
parties were sent up against 
the sangars; but the shale- 
covered slopes which offered 
the most direct approach 
were prohibitively steep and 
soon both detachments were 
pinned down by fire, spread- 
eagled on the valley walls like 
a trapper’s pelts pegged out 
to dry.’’ The late arrival ofa 
Tibetan delegate at a meet- 
ing with Younghusband is 
likened to the behaviour of 
a child ‘‘who realises that 
there is a limit beyond which 
its bed-time cannot be unilaterally postponed.”’ 





Finally, the author in dealing with the ultimate 
consequences of the expedition has very wisely 
taken the story down to modern times, and what he 
has to say cannot but give the reader furiously to 
think. Younghusband was sent to Lhasa, quite un- 
necessarily as we have seen, to prevent Russia from 
obtaining control of Tibet, but are the Chinese to- 
day tightening their grasp on the country for the 
same purpose though with much greater reason ? 
What, too, of the other states, such as Burma and 
the kingdoms of South-East Asia, which once paid 
tribute to the Son of Heaven, are they also marked 
out for eventual inclusion in the new China ? Such 
are some of the thoughts provoked by this most 
attractive and informative work. 


*“ Bayonets to Lhasa: the First Full Account of the 
British Invasion of Tibet in 1904." By Peter Fleming. 
Illustrated. (Hart-Davis; 30s.) 
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Historically The King’s School, Ely, can trace its traditions far back beyond its 
refoundation by Henry VIII after the dissolution of the Benedictine monastery 
in 1541. Ever since the monastery was founded by St. Etheldreda in A.D. 673, 
children have been brought to be educated at Ely; and it is known that Edward 
the Confessor came here and “‘ delighted in singing psalms and godly hymns, 
among the boys of his own age, in the Cloister.’ During the succeeding 
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centuries the educational influence of Ely extended to the foundation of some 
of the earliest colleges at Cambridge, and by 1448 there was a Grammar School 
which prepared its pupils to qualify for admission to the neighbouring University. 
After various fluctuations of fortune the School revived during the late 
19th century, and during the headmasterships of the Reverend Richard 
Winkfield (1870-1894) and the Reverend Frederick W. Hawes [Continued overleaf. 
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Continued.] (1894-1904), although the roll never exceeded ninety boys in number, 
at least twenty-five major awards at Oxford and Cambridge were gained between 
1875 and 1904. It was not until 1920 that the number of boys rose above 100. 
To-day The King’s School provides a 20th-century Preparatory and Public 
School education that is still closely linked to the life and activities of the 
Cathedral, and boys are prepared, as in most such schools, for the universities, 
the Services, and for all branches of professional and business life. The boys 
spend their school lives in surroundings which are a constant reminder of the 
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finest traditions of medieval England and in buildings which are evidence of 
the integrity and sincerity of the craftsmen who built them. Two of the four 
Senior School boarding-houses—School House and Walsingham House—are 
old monastic buildings. The former, with flat Norman buttresses and the 
remains of narrow round-headed windows, was probably used for the accom- 
modation of guests to the monastery: it is continued to the north by the Fair 
Hall, or Queen’s Hall, which was built in the early 14th century by Alan de 
Walsingham, Sacrist and Prior of the moriastery (1322-1364), to entertais 
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Queen Philippa when she came to visit Ely. It is now the Headmaster’s house. 
Walsingham House was built in about 1335 over a Norman substructure. Its 
famous Painted Chamber is now a boys’ common room surmounted by a 
dormitory and its buttresses are distinctive. Every day most boys pass through 
Ely Porta, the great gateway of the monastery. From the square outside a 
fine view is to be seen up the Gallery, with the great tower of the Cathedral in 
the background, and to the west another senior boarding-house, Hereward 
Hall, which was opened in 1881 to provide additional boarding and teaching 
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accommodation. South of the Porta there is a unique fives court; and farther 
east of that lies the great 14th-century barn which is to be reconstructed 
in its original two storeys as a new dining hall and kitchens to cater for 350 boys. 
The Canonry lies to the south of the 12th-century infirmary, to which each 
monk went every six weeks to be bled. The Prior’s House, with its undercroft 
dating from about 1125, was probably the heart of the monastic community; 
it is an architectural museum, and it is contiguous with the beautiful Prior 
Crauden’s Chapel, built between 1324 and 1325. With [Continued overleaf. 
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LEFT IS THE LADY CHAPEL OF 

THE CATHEDRAL, AND NEXT TO 

IT PART OF THE CHOIR SCHOOL, 

THE SACRIST’S GATE, AND SOME 
OF THE CANONS’ HOUSES. 


Continued.| over 320 boys 
on its roll, The King’s 
School now holds its main 
services either in the Cathe- 
dral itself or in the Lady 
| Chapel—a superb specimen 
| of decorated architecture. 
| The boy choristers of Ely 
Cathedral are boarders in 
one or other of the Junior 
Houses. To-day The King’s 
School, Ely, looks far into 
the future. Being acutely 
conscious of its debt to the 
past, it is embarking on a 
policy of expansion which 
will enable it to maintain 
its heritage and yet to 
develop its educational 
traditions according to 
contemporary demands. 
Herein lies the purpose of 
the 1960 Appeal. At Ely 
the 20th century is en- 
deavouring to build upon 
foundations bequeathed by 
the labours of forty 
generations. : ihe 

THE PRIOR’S HOUSE. THE OLDEST PART DATES FROM ABOUT 1125. INFIRMARY LANE. TO THE RIGHT IS THE ENTRANCE TO THE CANONRY 
IT BECAME A JUNIOR BOARDING-HOUSE IN 1947. HOUSE, AND, IN THE DISTANCE, AN ENTRANCE TO WALSINGHAM HOUSE. 
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WALSINGHAM HOUSE, WHICH WAS ACQUIRED AS A SENIOR BOARDING-HOUSE IN 1956. A MORE MAGNIFICENT BACKGROUND WOULD BE HARD TO IMAGINE. 
Drawn by our Special Artist, Dennis Flanders. 
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BY NEOLITHIC ARTISTS OF 7500 YEARS AGO— 
STATUETTES FROM HACILAR, UNIQUE FOR QUANTITY, 
VARIETY, BEAUTY AND PRESERVATION. 


By JAMES MELLAART, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, The British Institute of Archeology at Ankara. 


(Mr. Mellaart was the author of the remarkable account of the Royal Treasure of Dorak, which appeared in our 
issue of November 28, 1959.) 


URING the 1960 season of excavations, 
directed by the writer at the early site of 
Hacilar, in south-western Anatolia, several groups 
of clay statues came to light in the burnt settle- 
ment of Level VI, belonging to the Late Neolithic 
period, and dated by radiocarbon method to 
c. 5400' 85 8.c. This find is of more than ordinary 
importance, both on account of its early age and 
for its preservation, variety and quality. Figurines, 
depicting in a more or less stylised form a human 
figure, predominantly female, are indeed quite 
common in the immediately following period 
(Early Chalcolithic in Anatolia, Sesklo culture in 
Greece [I.L.N., 12.1.57, Figs. 3 and 4]}), but rarer 
in earlier periods, such as Jarmo (J.L.N., 15.21.51, 
Figs. 17, 18 and 22, and 28.4.56, Fig. 2) and 
Tepe Sarab (J.L.N., 22.10.60, Figs. 7, 8 and 10) 
or pre-pottery Neolithic at Jericho (J.L.N., 12.5.56, 
Figs. 5 and 6). In date, our group falls between 
these two and presents the ancestral form of the 
Early Chalcolithic figurines at Hacilar, but they 
are more than that and as a group exceed all 
others hitherto found in naturalism, complexity 
of composition and state of preservation. Out of 
twenty-two heads, only five could not be fitted 
onto a body. Nearly twenty figures are more or 
less complete with only a part 
missing and the total number 
restorable on paper is thirty-five. 
At least another twenty-five are 
represented by arms, legs or part 
of the torso, but they add little 
to the picture. The naturalism 
of these small figures gives for 
the first time a good idea of what 
Late Neolithic women looked 
like. (There is not a single statue 
of a male by himself.) A number 
of the figures are scantily dressed 
and the prevailing nudity or 
semi-nudity does, in fact, suggest 
that Late Neolithic woman at 
Hacilar wore few or no clothes, 
at least in summer. Had it been 
otherwise, the artists could not 
have obtained the anatomical 
knowledge which is so fully dis- 
played here. Moreover, it is quite 
clear that the artists tried to 
depict two physical types: one 
with fine heads, pronounced 
buttocks and small breasts, the 
other with a rounder head, pen- 
dant breasts and flat buttocks. 
It will be interesting to see 
whether the study of the Hacilar 


in fact, reveal the presence of 
two racial strains. 

These clay statues were found 
in private houses of the Level VI settlement. They 
did not occur in each house, however, and the present 
selection comes from the adjacent burnt houses 3, 
4 and 5 in area Q. Some were baked and finished, 
others were found in an unbaked condition either 
on the floor of the houses or fallen from the upper 
storey. The fact that many in House 5 were 
unbaked definitely proves that they were made 
locally. Owing to their fragile condition and to 
our unwillingness to expose them to the heat of 
the sun or to theft by the local workmen, no 
photographs could be taken in sifu, but their 
position was carefully noted. 

These statues exhibit a range of types: stand- 
ing, seated, kneeling, squatting, lying down and 
enthroned, and all these types show a number of 
variations. 

The largest figures are those of women stand- 
ing with arms down the side and hands, schematic- 
ally drawn, resting on the thighs (Fig. 8). Frag- 
ments of others show that even larger ones existed. 
Another feature of this large type is that it 1s 
always made in red burnished ware. Smaller 
versions are, as usual, made of cream burnished 
clay. This and the following type are the 
only ones surviving into the Early Chalcolithic 
period. 

Another version of the standing goddess shows 
her with hands supporting the breasts. The 
extremely elegant specimen illustrated (Figs. 6 
and 7) wears a narrow loin-cloth, but is otherwise 





FIG. 3. THE FIGURE OF A YOUNG GIRL, RESTING: 
skeletons, now in progress, will, BACK VIEW TO SHOW THE PLAITED HAIR. 


LIGHT GREY BURNISHED CLAY. FROM HOUSE 5. 
Height 2 ins. (5 cm.); length 2} ins. (7 cm.) 


naked. The head is broken off, showing the 


characteristic hole in which the peg-shaped projec- 
tion was inserted. Heads and bodies are always 





AN ENGAGING 
HEAD WITH A TIP-TILTED 
PROFILE. BURNISHED 
CLAY, BLACKENED BY 
FIRE. HOUSE 3. 
Height 14 ins. (3 cm.) 


FIG. 2. A FEMALE HEAD, 
WEARING A _ TIARA—IN 
BUFF BURNISHED CLAY. 
THE FACE iS DAMAGED. 


ALSO FROM HOUSE 3. 
Height 14 ins. (3.3 cm.) 
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FIG. §. ANOTHER “MISTRESS OF ANIMALS” STATUETTE. 
THE GODDESS IS HOLDING HER BREASTS AND HER HAIR 
IS DONE IN A BUN ON TOP. ORIGINALLY SEATED ON TWO 
LEOPARDS, WHOSE TAILS CURLED UP HER BACK. BUFF 


BURNISHED. HOUSE 5. Preserved height, 34 ins. (9.4 cm.) 


made separately and coarsely-made figurines had 
wooden peg heads, the charred remains of which 
were found in situ. The second physical type is 
always shown standing (Fig. 9) and is—as far as 
we know—never dressed. 
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FIG. 4. THE EARLIEST KNOWN REPRESENTATION 
OF THE “MISTRESS OF ANIMALS” GODDESS, 
SEATED ON A LEOPARD. UNBAKED. 

HOUSE §. Height 5} ins. (13 cm.) 


A number of others are shown dressed, one 
with an apron at the back only (Fig. 11), the 
other with one in front, suspended from a belt. 
The articles of dress are shown in white paint. 
Other fragments show a long flowing garment 
such as the one painted on the statue of the lying- 
down goddess (Fig. 21). Another wears “ briefs ”’ 
(Fig. 12) and the youthful figure of this small 
statue, with hair in a plait coiled on top of her 
head, should be compared to a more mature figure 
(Fig. 13) with pronounced buttocks, wearing her 
hair in a bun at the back of her head. There can 
be no doubt that the one depicts the goddess as 
a young girl whereas the other portrays her as a 
mature woman. The difference in hair-style, buns 
for married (?) women and plaits for girls, has 
many modern parallels. It would appear that only 
young girls wore a brief-like garment, whereas 
married women went about either naked or 
dressed only in aprons or an ankle-long striped 
garment. 

Another interesting standing figure (Fig. 14) 
shows a girl with plait, wearing a loin-cloth with a 
long strip hanging at the back and holding a pet 
under her left arm. The head of the animal is 
lost, but its paws and long tail strongly suggest 
that it was a young leopard. Leopards still exist 
in the Taurus Mountains and the long tail argues 
against the identification with a lion, nor can it 
have been a cat. Other fragments show a “ grass- 
skirt ’’ and a painted bodice (Figs. 15 and 17). 
This statue has both a plait and a tiara, the upper 
part of which was found, but subsequently disinte- 
grated. Another head again wears a tiara, but no 
plait (Fig. 2). 

Seated figures are common. The most usual 
type shows the goddess seated 
in a typically feminine position 
with the legs to one side. (Their 
position is carefully indicated on 
the base of the statues.) One 
(Fig. 19) is shown dressed in a 
robe, but the others are naked. 
This type frequently depicts the 
goddess with a child, either 
seated on her lap, in the un- 
fortunately very fragmentary 
statue (illustrated in Fig. 20), or 
with the child standing next to, 
and embracing, its mother (Fig. 
18). No heads of children have 
been preserved. The hair and 
the pupils of the eyes of the 
mother were painted in black. 
The naturalism of these charming 
little compositions is striking 
and wholly unexpected for a 
period of 7500 years ago. Another 
fragmentary unbaked figure is 
seated in a somewhat different 
position and has a child clinging 
to her back. Other fragments 
show a leg of a seated figure with 
the arm of a child sprawling on 
its mother’s lap. This and the 
remains of kneeling and squatting 
figures are unfortunately too 
fragmentary to illustrate here. 

Particularly interesting is 
the statue of a woman resting 
(Fig. 21). The underneath is left rough 
and the figure may originally have rested 
on a couch. This large statue is exquisitely 
modelled. The hands are shown below the breasts 
and only the head and feet are missing. Stripes 
of white paint show her to be dressed in a flowing 
garment. This figure has an interesting counter- 
part in a small greenstone figurine from Cukurkent, 
in the Ankara Archzological Museum. It shows a 
woman in the very same position and would also 
appear to date from the Late Neolithic period. 
Another, unbaked, statue (Fig. 22) shows a very 
fat nude figure resting in a different position. The 
modelling is remarkable and lifelike and only the 
head shows the usual stylisation. This head is 
unusual in that the hair is incised above the bun. 

A charming statue (Fig. 3) shows a nude young 
girl in an unusual position. She wears her hair 
in a neat plait and is holding her sharply-pointed 
breasts. Although she is meant to be seen from 
above or from the side and lying down, the artist 
could not refrain from carefully portraying the 
anatomy of the other side. 

Hardly less remarkable is the little group of a 
young woman and a youth (not illustrated). The 
young goddess is here shown in the embrace 
of the adolescent god, shown smaller than 
herself. Part of the statue is missing, in- 
cluding the goddess’s arms, one of which rested 
on the boy-god’s waist, as well as the upper 
part of his torso and head. [Continued overleaf. 
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FIG. 6. THE BACK VIEW OF THE DELICATELY-MODELLED FIGURE 
SHOWN IN FIG. 7, SHOWING THE FLATTENED BACK AND BUTTOCKS 
(Grey burnished—from House 4. Height: 2% ins. (6.2 cm.).) 


FIG. 9. 
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WOMEN AND GODDESSES OF THE ANATOLIA OF 7500 YEARS AGO. 
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A DIFFERENT PHYSICAL TYPE 


FROM FIG. 7—WITH PENDANT BREASTS, 


AND PROMINENT 


STOMACH. (Black 


burnished. House §. Height: 3j ins. (9.8 cm.).) 


UP. DISCOLOURED BY FIRE. 








JAN. 12, 1957): 








FIG. 7. REMINISCENT OF THE “ APHRODITE OF LERNA” (J.L.N., 
A YOUTHFUL FIGURE, WEARING 
INDICATED AT THE BACK (FIG. 6) BY AN INCISED LINE. 


FIG. 10. A PROFILE VIEW OF THE ENTHRONED “ MIS- 





“ BRIEFS,” 





FIG. 11. AN ALMOST COMPLETE FIGURE 
OF A MATURE WOMAN, WITH A PAINTED 





TRESS OF ANIMALS ” FIGURE SHOWN ALSO IN FIG. §. THE APRON OVER THE BUTTOCKS. (Buff 
HAIR-STYLE, WITH BUN ON TOP, IS CLEARLY SHOWN. (burnished. House §. Height: 4 ins. (10.2 cm.).) 
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FIG. 12. A YOUNG GIRL, WEARING BRIEFS 
WITH A “ TAIL,” WITH PLAITED HAIR COILED 


(Buff above, grey 
below. House §. Height: 4§ ins. (11.7 cm.).) 


FIG. 13. A “ MAILLOL ” OF 7600 YEARS AGO: 

A STRANGELY ELEGANT AND ALMOST COM- 

PLETE FIGURE. (Buff burnished. House 5. 
Height: ¢. 4% ins. (10.5 cm.).) 


FIG. 14. A YOUNG WOMAN WEARING BRIEFS, 
WITH A BABY LEOPARD UNDER HER LEFT 


ARM. 


’ 
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(Buff burnished, fire discoloured. House 3. 
Height: 3} ins. (9.2 cm.).) 





FIG. 8. THE LARGEST COMPLETE FIGURINE 
FOUND: A SCHEMATIC TYPE IN RED-BURNISHED 
CLAY. 


(House §. Height: ¢. 9} ins. (24 cm.).) 


Continued.) The line of one arm and 
the hand of the other show him 
clasping her waist. The god- 
dess’s head is unusually fine and 
her torso shows that a young 
woman was portrayed. The scene 
is full of vitality without being 
in the least offensive to modern 
taste. Even in an intimate scene 
such as this, the Late Neolithic 
artists of Hacilar managed to 
preserve an admirable decorum. 
A few other fragments of femi- 
nine bust show that this type of 
composition was not unique. 
One group of statues remains 
to be discussed: that of the 
goddess enthroned. Two fine 
figures of this type were found, 
one unbaked but complete, the 
other baked but only partly pre- 
served. The former (Fig. 4) 
shows a goddess holding a leo- 
pard cub to her bosom. She is 
depicted naked and seated upon 
what at first looked like a throne, 
but which, after cleaning, turned 
out to be a standing leopard, 
carefully modelled. The animal’s 
long tail curls up the goddess’s 
back. The whole group is of 
monumental quality in spite of 
its small size. The second figure 
shows a goddess holding her 
breasts (Fig. 5). Her nose is 
broken and she wears her hair 
in an elaborate fashion, with 
tresses round the back of the 
head, surmounted bva bun. On her 
back are two tails symmetrically 
arranged with the tips ending on 
her shoulders. The animals to 
which they belonged are not 
preserved, but they probably 
were leopards as in the previous 
statue. The arrangement of the 
two tails and the traces left show 
that the goddess was seated, not 
on a single animal, but on two, 
placed side by side, thus present- 
ing a more balanced view of the 
back with an animal head on 
either side. When complete this 
statue must have been as impres- 
sive as its counterpart. What 
was the use of [Continued opposite. 
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SEATED, STANDING AND RECLINING STATUES OF NEOLITHIC HACILAR. 





FIG. 15. BACK VIEW OF FIG. 17, SHOWING THE TIARA, PIG-TAIL AND PAINTED 
BODICE. THE TOP OF THE TIARA DISINTEGRATED ON FINDING. COMPARE 
WITH THE MUCH LATER HEAD OF FIG. 16. 


Continued.] these statues and what 
do they represent? Their claim 
to be regarded as art can hardly 
be denied. But are they art for 
art’s sake or did they serve a 
definite purpose ?. I personally 
do not doubt that the latter 
interpretation is the correct one. 
These statues, the earliest in 
Anatolia, should, in all likelihood, 
be considered as domestic cult 
statues, representing the Anato- 
lian Fertility Goddess in a variety 
of aspects: as a nubile young girl, 
a mature woman, as a goddess 
and boy-god, mother and Mistress 
of Animals. Whether these 
aspects were considered as dif- 
ferent goddesses, each with its 
own name (polytheism), or 
whether all were thought of as a 
single goddess (monotheism), is 
immaterial. All are aspects of 
one single force, the most import- 
ant among peasant societies, 
then as now: fertility, the very 
essence of all life. That the 
Neolithic artists of Hacilar were 
able to express this in a natural- 
istic form without the vulgarity 
prevalent in many later cultures, 
must be counted as a credit to 
their zsthetic sense. Readers of 
The Illustrated London News may 
be struck by the resemblance 
these figures show to the similar 
ones from Dorak (I.L.N., 
28.11.59) (Fig. 16) which, 3000 
years later in date, emphasise 
the tremendous conservatism of 
Anatolian art. The Late Neo- 
lithic art of Hacilar, some 7500 
years ago, may be considered as 
fully matured. (The next period 
shows a decline followed by total 
extinction.) That a long period 
of previous development during 
the Early Neolithic must be 
postulated, is evident and it can 
only be hoped that the continua- 
tion of excavations of still older 
sites will reveal the earlier stages, 
if not the beginning of this truly 
remarkable art. 













FIG. 17. THE FRONT VIEW OF THE HEAD SHOWN IN FIG. 15, WITH INCISED EYES AND 
HAIR-LINE, NO MOUTH. THE MOUTH IS NEVER SHOWN IN THESE FIGURES. 
(Black paint on buff. House §. Height: 24 ins. (56.2 cm.).) 


(Left.) 

FIG. 16. THE ELECTRUM GODDESS 

OF DORAK (J.L.N., NOV. 28, 1959)— 

9000 YEARS LATER THAN THE 
STATUETTES OF HACILAR. 
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FIG. 18. A SEATED WOMAN, HOLDING A STAND- ; FIG. 19. TORSO OF A SEATED WOMAN. THE FOLD FIG. 20. A FRAGMENTARY STATUE OF A 

ING CHILD TO HER BREAST. THE EYES AND OF THE LEFT KNEE SHOWS THE LINE OF THE WOMAN WITH A CHILD ON HER LAP— 
HAIR ARE PAINTED BLACK. CLOSE-FITTING DRESS. ONLY THE LEGS REMAIN. (Fine buff burnished 
(Unbaked. House §. Height: 2§ ins. (6.6 cm.).) (Unbaked. House 7. Height: x ins. (7.8 cm.).) clay. House §. Height: 8} ins. (8.3 cm.).) 
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FIG. 21. THE PRONE-RECLINING FIGURE OF A WOMAN, PORTRAYED FIG. 28. THE ALMOST COMPLETE FIGURE OF A RECLINING WOMAN—A REMARK. | 
WITH EXTRAORDINARY PLASTICITY. DRESS INDICATED WITH ABLE SCULPTURE FOR ITS PERIOD, «. 5400 B.C. THE HAIR IS BOTH MOULDED 
WHITE PAINT. (House 4 Buff burnished. Length: 4 ins. (10.2 cm.).) | AND INCISED. (Unbaked clay. House 5. Length: 4% ins. (11 cm.).) 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








te is pleasant to 
have an early 
garden after having 
had a late one for 
so long. But the 
earliness of this or 
any garden is not 
altogether a 
matter of geo- 
graphy and climate. 
We had a great many snowdrops in flower by 
January 15—having complained of inability to 
naturalise snowdrops in Kent, we now have them 
all over the place in Devon—but the daffodils 
naturalised here were, at that date, and this is 
still true, no for’arder than in Kent. The reason 
for this is surely to be found in the variety, or 
even species: we had, in Kent, an unidentified 
strain of very small€ut charming daffodils which 
were invariably in flower by mid-March. I 
suppose that the kind we have here are a later 
sort. But evidence for earliness is to be found in 
the primroses: we found some in flower at the foot 
of a south-facing hedge on January 17. I am 
talking of wild primroses: cultivated kinds, like 
polyanthus, always produce a few flowers in mid- 
winter, and are never, it seems to me, quite out 
of flower. We have found some pink 
primroses here, and they, too, are 
flowering. 














As I have already explained on 
this page, we have a fine specimen 
cedar, focus of a “‘ vista” of lawn 
(at present rough grass), enclosed 
by trees and shrubs, the perfect basis 
for the kind. of garden which calls for 
the minimum of labour. The grass 
under this great tree has been killed, 
presumably by shade, but the ground 
is covered by ivy making quite a 
close cover, and among this grow two 
weeds very common in this garden: 
gladdon, the Stinking Iris, a plant 
valued by some for its bright red 
seeds which show vividly in the 
winter in their split pods; and the 
“‘ lords-and-ladies ’’ arum. I think 
it should be of interest if I discuss 
what we are going to do about this 
because our plan is very much in the 
manner of the sort of gardening now 
fashionable and strongly advocated 
by the pundits. That is not our 
reason for fixing on it. We prefer 
“* natural ”’ to formal gardening. 


Now, since the cedar is quite cer- 
tainly the most conspicuous object in 
the garden, it is only good sense to make use of 
the ground below it so that the eye, drawn by the 
tree, can thereafter be delighted by what grows 
below it. 


First, cyclamen, which do so well elsewhere in 
this garden. The method is to throw down a 
handful of corms, and where each one falls dig 
with a small trowel not one but three holes: into 
one hole goes C. neapolitanum, into the second 
C. coum, and into the third, C. europeum. This 
should ensure cyclamen flowerings in late winter, 
in spring and again in autumn. Next, narcissus, 
but I do not think it a good plan to naturalise 
the large-flowered hybrids: there is not only the 
question of untidy foliage persisting into July 
before it is safe to mow it down, but, more 
important, the scale is wrong. The huge modern 
daffodils are not ‘‘natural’’ and do not look it; 
they are florists’ flowers. If they be planted in a 
naturalisation scheme with such other plants as 
the cyclamen named above, they appear all out 
of proportion. So we shall confine daffodil planting 





UNDER THE CEDAR. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


under the cedar, on the sunny-side periphery of 
the area in question, to N. triandrus, the creamy 
Angel’s Tears narcissus, which I found growing 
wild in Portugal at this time last year. There 
are even smaller species, but they should be con- 
fined to the rock-garden, for they are so tiny one 
does not see them when naturalised under trees. 


To flower with the snowdrops which are there 
already we shall plant winter aconites, but initially 
in groups well away from the snowdrops, for in 
the kind of soil they like these beautiful winter 
buttercups can grow surprisingly large and they 
would tend to be out of proportion, again, if they 
were not so early over. In any case, one must 
allow them some law, for their rich golden yellow 
is a great mercy in January and February. 


Crocus: here, again, the scale is not large enough 
to enable us to plant the magnificent hybrids: 
great drifts of these, in gold and blue and white, 
are splendid when naturalised under trees with a 
long, open vista. But for planting under a single 





HARDY CYCLAMEN—THE IDEAL UNDER-THE-TREE PLANTING. THESE ARE THE AUTUMN FLOWER- 
ING C. NEAPOLITANUM, BUT MR. HYAMS RECOMMENDS A MIXTURE OF THIS WITH CC. COUM 
AND EUROPUM, TO ENSURE AN EXTENDED FLOWERING SEASON. (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


specimen tree in a limited space, they are too big. 
So we shall use species crocuses and again we shall 
have to place them on the sunny side of the tree, 
for they do their best in alpine meadows fully 
exposed to the sun. 


Tulips: I have now had some experience with 
the kinds of tulips which can readily be naturalised, 
but there is only one species which I am prepared 
to plant in the situation described: T. kaufman- 
niana and its varieties. For, in such a situation, 
what one wants is plants which flower at a few 
inches from the ground, with a minimum of stem. 
The Kaufmann tulips do just that, opening flowers 
almost at soil level. All the same, I have not yet 
quite made up my mind even about them: for 
while I have found that this species will increase 
and multiply under partial shade, there is no 
doubt that it only opens its flowers to the full in 
sunshine, and it will be difficult to arrange for 
them to receive enough light. In nature most, 
and perhaps all, tulips are plants of the open 
meadow, steppe, or scree and it can be quite 


difficult to accom- 
modate them in a 
garden which is 
really well provided 
with trees. 


If it were not 
for the ivy, I should 
also plant one kind 
of non-bulbous her- 
baceous perennial in this place: several species of 
the cranesbill geraniums, and notably the two 
splendid natives, G. pratense and G. sanguineum. 
As it is, with the ivy and the marbled leaves of the 
autumn cyclamen we shall have the ground foliage 
the site calls for without any special planting to 
secure it. For we are going to leave the ivy: on 
trees it is pernicious and we have spent weeks 
removing it from them; but on the ground it does 
no harm and always looks well even in mid-winter. 
The gladdon and the arums will have to come out. 
Heaven knows, we have plenty of them elsewhere 
in the garden! There are some wild primroses 
already in this area; to them we shall add a 
planting of blue-flowered ones, but no pinks. If 
you plant blue and red primroses near each other, 
what you have, in a few years’ time, is all purples! 
It is not a good colour, and nor, for 
that matter, is the red. I have never 
observed any natural hybridisation 
between our native primroses and 
the blue species. 














There are limits to the number of 
species one can plant in such a 
situation, set by the fact that it is 
naturally shaded. As far as I know 
all the tiny groundling irises only do 
well in full sunshine, for example; it 
is not enough simply to contrive for 
them a couple of hours per day. There 
is a tiny blue iris which flowers in 
millions on the great plain which 
forms the approach to the city of 
Carcassonne; I should love to grow 
it here. But that iris never receives 
one moment of shade throughout its 
life and I am quite sure that it would 
not consent to flower under our cedar. 


There is, however, a lily which, 
despite the pundits, will do well in 
dense shade, in shade far deeper than 
it will have to tolerate under the 
cedar. L.martagon, and L. martagon 
var. album are often planted in sunny 
borders, and do well there. Natura- 
lised, they are usually to be found 
in open glade-like sites where they 
receive plenty of sun. Moreover, one is instructed 
by the lily experts to see that they get some sun. 
Well, they will get some sun under our cedar, but 
the fact is that in the only place known to me 
personally where martagon lilies grow wild in 
England, and have done for a long time, and 
increase themselves, and flower magnificently with 
up to twenty flower heads per stem, is a certain 
wood of oak and other hardwoods in Kent, where 
the shade is dense all day long and the lilies can 
hardly ever receive even a glimpse of direct sun- 
shine. But what about that matter of scale? Will 
not 4-ft. lilies look out of place under that tree ? 
I don’t think so, and for this reason, that the 
martagon lily has the smallness, the delicacy of 
line and the lightness and distinction of a species 
and these qualities should, I think, overcome the 
disdavantage of height. We shall plant just one 
group of martagons, in both colours, rather back 
from the tree, towards the shrubs which contain its 
site. And we shall hope that they will increase 
themselves as freely as they have in one of the 
Cambridge college gardens. 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF LONDON: ROADS 
AND BUILDINGS, OLD AND NEW. 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE DAILY MIRROR AND SUNDAY PICTORIAL SEEN FROM REBUILDING “ THE ELEPHANT.” FOR MANY YEARS THE FAMOUS JUNCTION OF SIX ROADS NEAR 
HOLBORN CIRCUS. THE BUILDING, NOW NEARING COMPLETION AND SHORTLY TO BE THE ELEPHANT AND CASTLE PUBLIC-HOUSE IN SOUTH-EAST LONDON HAS BEEN A NOTORIOUS 
OPENED, IS ALREADY PARTLY OCCUPIED AND WILL EVENTUALLY REPLACE THE OLD BOTTLENECK FOR TRAFFIC. AS CAN BE SEEN, WORK ON ITS COMPLETE REORGANISATION AND 

SMALLER BUILDING OFF FETTER LANE. REBUILDING IS NOW WELL UNDER WAY. THE OLD PUBLIC-HOUSE HAS DISAPPEARED. 
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HYDE PARK CORNER, WHERE WORK IS WELL UNDER WAY ON THE RECONSTRUCTION SCHEME. IN THE THIRD STAGE, A 1000-FT. TWIN TWO-LANE UNDERPASS WILL BE BUILT. 
As well as being one of London’s best-known sections, Hyde Park Corner is also one of the reconstruction scheme. A new pedestrian subway at Hyde Park Corner was recently completed 
most congested, from the point of view of traffic, and work is now in progress on the extensive in three weeks—instead of the normal six months. 


«onda be, 


SUPERINTENDENT THOMSON, OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE TRAFFIC BRANCH, DISCUSSING 

WITH MR. RICHARD EDMONDS, CHAIRMAN OF THE ROADS COMMITTEE, A MODEL OF THE L.C.C.'s 

HYDE PARK CORNER-MARBLE ARCH IMPROVEMENT SCHEME, WHICH IS TO COST {5,500,000 AND 
WILL CONSIDERABLY RELIEVE ONE OF LONDON’S MOST CONGESTED AREAS 


LONDON’S FIRST MORMON CHAPEL—THE HYDE PARK CHAPEL IN EXHIBITION ROAD, KEN- 

SINGTON, WHICH IS TO BE DEDICATED ON FEBRUARY 26. IT HAS COST £300,000, INCLUDING 

THE LAND, AND HAS TAKEN SIXTEEN MONTHS TO ERECT. AMONG ITS FEATURES IS A 
BASKET-BALL COURT, WHICH CAN BE USED AS A THEATRE OR HALL 




















as bles Most Famous Limner in the World, for 

a Face ’’—handsome words these, extra- 
vagant even for an obituary notice, but they were 
written in all sincerity in his diary of May 6, 1672, 
by Charles Beale, and there is no doubt they 
expressed the considered opinion of that genera- 
tion. Their subject was Samuel Cooper, who had 
just died at the height of his fame at the age of 
sixty-three. The odd thing is that nearly 300 
years later, after browsing among the seventy 
examples of his portraits of both men and women 
gathered together from many sources for the 
Charles II exhibition at Burlington House, one 
can understand how this judgment could flow so 
readily from the diarist’s pen. 


In the beginning were certain illuminators of 
manuscripts. Then came Holbein to show that a 
portrait in little could be as subtle as a portrait 
in large; next came Nicholas Hilliard, and after 
him Samuel Cooper. That is the line of descent, 
and so, in a century which produced Rubens and 
Van Dyck and Rembrandt, two of them stars 
of the very first magnitude (Van Dyck I hold of 
the second), England can claim Cooper as one 
of the third, honoured alike by Cromwellian and 
Royalist and in great demand in Holland, France 
and Italy. And what a practice he had built up, 
charging Pepys in 1668 £38 3s. 4d. for the minia- 
ture of Mrs. Pepys—that is £30 for the portrait and 
£8 3s. 4d. for the crystal and frame—whereas in 
1671 Lely only raised his price for a head from 





FIG. 1. “MARY FAIRFAX, DUCHESS OF BUCKINGHAM,” BY 

SAMUEL COOPER (1609-1672): IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER 

EXHIBITION, WHICH CLOSES ON FEBRUARY 26. (2) by 2 ins.) 
(Lent by the Duke of Buccleuch.) 


£15 to £20o—and money was of some value in those 
days. He was charming company, too, and 
musical, and while the sittings for his wife’s 
portraits were taking place, eight or nine of them, 
Pepys invited the painter to dinner one Sunday 
and with him Samuel Butler, the author of 
“‘ Hudibras.”” and John Hayls, now forgotten 
but once the English rival of Lely—‘‘a good 
dinner,”’ says Pepys, “‘ and company that pleased 
me mightily, being all eminent men in their 
way.” 


We hear of him also from John Aubrey, from 
Dorothy Osborne’s inimitable letters to her 
William (Sir William Temple), and in the fre- 
quently quoted passage in Evelyn’s Diary for 
January 1662, where his method of working is 
described. Evelyn wrote: “ being called into his 
Majesty’s closet when Mr. Cooper, the rare Limner, 
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17TH-CENTURY MINIATURES BY COOPER. 


was crayonning of the King’s face and head, to 
make the stamps for the new milled money now 
contriving. I had the honour to hold the candle 
while it was doing, he choosing the night and 
candlelight for the better finding out the shadows ”’ 

a fascinating and vivid little vignette. His 
reputation was already established by the time 
of the Civil War and he evidently steered his way 
safely through, for he was in great demand 
under the Commonwealth to provide miniatures 
of Cromwell as presents abroad and was no less 
in favour at Court after the Restoration. 





FIG. 2. “ JOHN, DUKE OF LAUDERDALE,” SIGNED AND DATED 
1664, ALSO BY COOPER, AND DUE TO BE OFFERED FOR AUCTION 
AT CHRISTIE’S ON FEBRUARY 21. (3} ins. high.) 


The miniature, at once so intimate and so 
mobiie, was of great social importance before the 
age of photography. Later practitioners were 
liable, with a few, a very few exceptions, to give 
the public what it thought the public wanted— 
insipidity. It is the great merit of Cooper that, 
while I dare say he sometimes smoothed over a 
wrinkle or two, he manages to convey the impres- 
sion that the subject of his painting is not a doll 
dressed up but a human being. Nor does he give 
his sitters brains when apparently they had none. 
La Belle Stuart (Fig. 3), who became Duchess of 
Richmond and who is supposed to have been the 
model for the figure of Britannia on the copper 
coinage, looks as stupid as they come in Cooper’s 
portrait, lent by H.M. the Queen; one can easily 
believe the quip current at the time that no one 
at court had more beauty and less wit. At the 
same time there is no mistaking the characters 
of the several harpies who attracted the attention 
of the King, nor, I suggest, the essential good 
nature and good humour of such a person as Lady 
Mary Fairfax, only daughter of Lord Fairfax, 
the Parliamentary general who married George 
Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, in 1639 and, 
from what I have read of her husband, needed 
each of these qualities in abundance in order to 
cope with him (Fig. 1). To me, a plain face but 
very attractive, and Cooper has given her the 
beginnings of a smile; high forehead, large, ugly 
nose—never, I would wager, a bore. 


And how odd to realise that the parting in the 
middle of the head and the curls down the shoulders 
were back in fashion again about 200 years later; 
this girl might have gone to a mid-19th-century 
dinner party and have been taken for a contem- 
porary, Or, in not too strong a light, for Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. Not so, of course, the men— 





long hair and elaborate dress make that an 
impossible fantasy, but cover up all that in your 
mind’s eye, and you very soon realise to what 
degree Cooper is able to penetrate below the 
surface. It is not easy—at least I don’t find it 
easy—to compare a miniature painter with one 
whose normal portrait is from 30 by 25 ins. up- 
wards, but Cooper survives the severest possible 
test—that is, enlargement, as is demonstrated 
triumphantly by the poster advertising the exhibi- 
tion—his portrait of Charles II. Holbein can 
stand up to a similar treatment also, but how 
many of the others of a hundred years iater ? 
John Smart, perhaps, in some instances, but surely 
not Cosway ? 


It so happens that while one of Cooper’s 
miniatures at Burlington House is catalogued 
cautiously as a portrait of the Duke of Lauderdale, 
another of the same notorious character, also by 
Cooper, is at Christie’s, one of eight miniatures 
by various hands belonging to a Dutch collection 
exhibited at The Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, in 
1929 (Fig. 2). There seems to be no doubt in this 
case about the identification, and once again we 
can, I think, admire Cooper’s mingled skill and 
honesty of purpose: this is not a mask, the 
conventional portrait-painter’s flattery, but 
a penetrating portrait of a lively, intelligent, 
unscrupulous type—the successful slick operator 
he was in fact. 


Add to the host of finished miniatures the five 
splendid unfinished sketches presumably made for 
his own use for making replicas later—they are in 
the Royal Collection and have all been lent to the 
exhibition—and one is yet more impressed. There 
is the portrait of the Duke of Monmouth as a boy, 





FIG. 3. “FRANCES TERESA STUART, DUCHESS OF RICHMOND,” 

BY COOPER—PERHAPS THE MODEL FOR BRITANNIA ON THE 

COINAGE. ALSO IN THE EXHIBITION “ THE AGE OF CHARLES II.” 
(4] by 3] ins.) (Lent by Her Majesty the Queen.) 


the Duchess of Cleveland, the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, General Monk and Queen Catherine of 
Braganza, whom Charles found so piously dull, 
and who, in her turn, must have found Charles 
insufferable. In this case has Cooper flattered 
just a trifle? This was presumably painted very 
soon after her arrival in England; she looks young, 
and gay and full of hope and much too sensitive 
for that state into which it had pleased God to 
call her. These five, which are on a larger scale 
than the miniatures, are thought to be those which 
were so greatly admired by the King that after 
the artist’s death he acquired them from Mrs. 
Cooper, in exchange for an annuity. The King 
anticipated that great collector, the Grand Duke 
Cosimo III, of Tuscany, who tried to buy them; 
but the latter did succeed in acquiring several by 
Cooper and Gibson, five of which have been lent 
by the Uffizi Gallery. 
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NOW ON LOAN FROM HIS NATIVE ALBI: WORKS BY TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. 


® : : ; 7 ain 2 he vee . 
“ BACKVIEW OF A SEATED WOMAN,” 1888: A YOUTH- 
FUL, RESTRAINED, ALMOST ACADEMIC STUDY; SENSI- 
TIVE YET VIGOROUS. (Charcoal drawing; 24} by 18} ins.) 


“ ARTILLERYMAN SADDLING HIS HORSE,” 1879: 
A FINE EARLY WORK SOME YEARS BEFORE HE 
WENT TO PARIS. (Oil on canvas; 19} by 14} ins.) 


“ MARCELLE,” 1894: ONE OF THE MANY WOMEN 
LAUTREC IMMORTALISED. (Oil on panel; 184 by 11§ ins.) 


A few years before the death of Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec (1864-1901), 
in 1898, an exhibition of the artist’s work was held in London, and caused 
no little scandal and disgust. Needless to say the current Arts Council 
exhibition at the Tate Gallery until March 15 is in no danger of creating 
this sort of reaction. In more than half a century popular taste has come 


ILLUSTRATED 


“CONCERT AT THE OPERA—AMBROISE THOMAS AT A 
REHEARSAL OF ‘FRANCOISE DE RIMINI’,” 1896. 
(Chinese ink; 31§ by 24§ ins.) 


“WOMAN AT HER TOILET,” 1898: 
YEAR THE ARTIST’S HEALTH BEGAN TO DETERIORATE 
SERIOUSLY. (Oil on panel; 23§ by 15} ins.) 


“ LOUIS PASCAL,” 1888: LAUTREC HAD A GREAT GIFT 
FOR PORTRAITS. (Oil on canvas; 20] by 13} ins.) 
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“ RED-HAIRED WOMAN; BACKVIEW,” 1891: CHARAC- 
TERISTIC OF HIS LIVELY DRAUGHTSMANSHIP. 
(Oil on panel; 30} by 234 ins.) 


“DESIRE DIHAU READING,” 1891: REVEALING THE 
IMMENSE VITALITY LATENT EVEN IN HIS MOTIONLESS 
FIGURES. (Oil on panel; 21} by 173 ins.) 


PAINTED IN THE 


“ LA MODISTE,” 1900: ONE OF THE LAST THREE PAINTINGS IN 
THE CURRENT LONDON EXHIBITION. (Oil on panel; 24 by 19% ins.) 


to accept all but the most risqué of Lautrec’s work without the raising of 
an eyebrow. It consists of ninety works, of which seventy-two come from 
the Lautrec Museum at Albi, France, situated next to one of the most 
amazing cathedrals in Europe. It spans the period from 1879, when he 
was fifteen, to the year before his death, and includes seventeen drawings. 
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l ASSIE,”’ our West African grey parrot, is 
in some ways a disappointment. She is a 
great talker but when strangers are present she 
remains glumly silent. So when we assert she has 
a wonderful vocabulary we have to go into a long 
and somewhat unconvincing account of her 
talkative ways to justify that claim. It also makes it 
impossible to furnish tangible proof for any asser 
tions one may make about the scientific evidence the 
bird affords on the principles of vocal mimicry. 

There are two kinds of occasions when “ Bassie ”’ 
is at her most loquacious. One is when there is 
nobody in the room with her, or when it appears 
to her that she is on her own. The second is when 
there is somebody in the same room with her who 
wishes to concentrate on a job of work or is trying 
to do some quiet thinking. 
On these two occasions she is 
ipt to go through the whole 
of her repertoire, and the 
catalogue of sounds she can 
imitate is lengthy and at 
times ear-splitting. 

She spends her time, ex- 
cept in the late spring and 
the summer, in my daughter's 
photographic studio. In the 
warmer months of the year 
she is put outside. There she 
walks about on the top of her 
cage adding to her vocabu- 
lary, mimicking almost any 
sound that reaches her ears 
and interspersing this agree- 
able pastime with occasional 
flights down the garden, 
which seem to scare her as 
much as they do us. 

While in the photographic 
studio she hears through the 
open door leading into 
the rest of the house all the 
sounds of everyday activity, 
whether human, animal or 
mechanical, and there are few 
if these she does not repro- 
duce at some time or other, 
either when she is on her own 
or when someone is trying to 
think. Among other sounds 
she hears in the studio are the 
squeaks and clicks of cameras 
being set up and operated, of 
boxes or cages being opened 
or shut, and all the trivial 
sounds concerned with such 
work. The result is almost 
like a series of echoes of what 
is going on except that the 
‘echoes’ are often louder 
than the original sounds and 
are more frequently repeated. 

It must be confessed that 
the finer details of the 
mechanism of vocal mimicry 
are a closed book to me. One 
imagines that a parrot, or any 
other mimicking bird, behaves 
like a glorified tape-recorder. 
\ series of sound-waves im- 
pinge on its nervous mechan- 
ism by way of the ear and are 
stored somewhere in the brain. 
Then, when the appropriate 
nervous push-button is 
touched the process is re- 
versed, as in a tape-recorder, and the sound is 
given out instead of being taken in, the sounds 
given out being faithful copies, unaltered, and 
requiring no undue effort on the part of the bird 
to reproduce them. In other words, there is no 
thought process behind it. So we have the phrase, 
to repeat things parrot-fashion. 

There is, in fact, something analogous to this 
unthinking repetition in the human mind and it 
enters more into our lives than we normally 
suppose. Unscrupulous politicians have learned 
this secret and use the principle that if a thing is 
said often enough it comes to be believed. The 
process is closely allied to the tape-recorder method. 
Those who hear these things that are said often 
enough end up by saying them, and believing them, 
themselves. The principle can also be used for good 
and is widely employed in education. Indeed, 
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SPEAKING PARROT-FASHION. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


the human child first learns to talk by precisely 
this method, and even at a later stage in life may 
develop bad tricks of speaking, slovenly pro- 
nunciation, even the use of swear words, solely 
on the recorder principle of taking in a sound and 
later reproducing it automatically through the 
larynx. The one safeguard in human affairs is 


that we have some power of discrimination, which 
means we have an ability to select. 

As all owners of parrots, or of other birds that 
mimic sounds, know, this ability to mimic human 
speech tends to invest the bird with a personality 
above its station. The bird seems to become almost 
human, or so we tend to regard it, and we have to 





PERVERSELY GOING THROUGH HER WIDE REPERTOIRE OF HUMAN WORDS, SNATCHES OF SONG, BIRD CALLS, THE 
BARKING OF DOGS AND MANY OTHERS: “ BASSIE,” DR. BURTON’S WEST AFRICAN GREY PARROT. PARROTS ARE 
PROBABLY THE FINEST MIMICS, AND IT IS POSSIBLE THAT THEY HAVE A GREATER POWER OF SELECTION THAN be free of all dirt and 

IS ASSUMED, FOR EXAMPLE, IN THE PHRASE “SPEAKING PARROT-FASHION.” 


try to offset this impression by consciously remind- 
ing ourselves that they are nothing but living 
gramophones or animated tape-recorders merely 
giving out as sounds the things they take in as 
sounds, automata with only a limited power of 
selection. Then the question arises whether they 
have any power of selection at all, and if so how 
far does it go. 

We are constantly reminded by “ Bassie”’ of 
one way in which she shows an ability to select. 
She says “‘ Hallo’’ in a variety of voices, and we 
can recognise to which member of the household 
each belongs. She has the habit of using this 
greeting immediately anyone with whom she is 
familiar enters the room. In most instances she 
will greet that person with “ Hallo ”’ in his or her 
own voice, thereby demonstrating that she can 
associate a voice with a person. I imagine most 


( Photograph by Jane Burton.) 
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parrots do this. There are occasions when she 
fails to do this completely, and sometimes she will 
say “‘Hallo”’ repeatedly, in a variety of voices, 
as if she were not quite sure of herself and has to 
take a number of samples out of the recesses of 
her memory in order to get the right one. 

There was an occasion when my daughter had 
been mixing food for some member of our menagerie 
with a table fork. Having done this she stood idly 
twanging the prongs of the fork with her fingers. 
Then she noticed that “ Bassie’’ was walking 
round the top of her cage rubbing the wires with 
her beak and producing a sound very near to that 
coming from the fork. 

It is true that this rubbing of the wires with 
the beak is one of her favourite habits, so it could 
have been mere coincidence 
that she used it in response 
to the twanging of the fork. 
On the other hand, she will 
respond in the same way most 
times to this same sound, 
thus suggesting an ability to 
match a sound by selection, 
through hearing coupled with 
previous experience. It also 
showed an economy of effort 
Instead of striving to mimic 
a new sound vocally she used 
another already familiar to 
her and without using her 
vocal cords. 

There have been other 
signs of economy of effort. 
Periodically, the movable tray 
in the bottom of her cage is 
taken out for cleaning. When 
this is done it produces a 
harsh grating sound, which she 
imitates. She will do so when 
the tray is being removed 
and she will also reproduce the 
sound as part of her vocal play- 
time when, being alone, she goes 
through her whole repertoire. 

On a particular day re- 
cently my daughter was busy 
in her studio. The parrot was 
watching all her movements 
with an air of apparent inter- 
est and from time to time 
imitated the clicks and 
squeaks coming from the 
pieces of apparatus being used. 
Then my daughter found it 
necessary to withdraw the 
sliding lid of a box. It made a 
harsh grating sound. “‘ Bassie”’ 
did not copy this but produced 
a sound very near to it, one 
with which she was familiar 
and which she had already 
perfected, the harsh grating 
sound of the seed-tray being 
withdrawn from the bottom 
of her cage. This again might 
have been coincidence. 

More definite evidence of 
selection came a few days 
later. My daughter was 
cleaning a piece of plate glass 
in the studio. She needed to 
be sure that its surface would 


blemishes, so she polished it 
vigorously. As she rubbed 
with the soft leather there came, every now and 
then, the customary high-pitched squeaks. Then 
we became aware that “ Bassie’’ was prattling 
but not in her usual manner, with a torrent of 
human words, snatches of tunes, bird calls, the 
barking of dogs and the rest. She was making 
only high-pitched calls. Each one we could 
recognise as one of her favourites, or as one we 
had heard from her before. And soon it became 
apparent that she was dragging each in turn out 
of her memory and matching it against the high- 
pitched noises coming from the glass. In the end 
she made a sound, one we had heard her use before, 
the origin of which is unknown to us. This to our 
ears was a perfect match for the squeaks now 
coming from the glass. Having matched the 
sound from one she already had stored away she 
proceeded to use that one only. 
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AN AFRICAN COURTSHIP SCENE: BLACK-HEADED HERONS NEAR LAKE VICTORIA. 
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THE SPLENDOUR OF THE MALE BIRD IN DISPLAY, AS HE ALIGHTS ON A SHRUB NEAR THE FEMALE HERON 
WHO IS JUST VISIBLE SEATED ON THE LEFT-HAND SIDE. 


A LARGE and handsome variety of heron which breeds near the shores of Lake Victoria 
in Central Africa is the Black-headed Heron (Ardea melanocephala), shown here in 
courtship display. About 3 ft. in height, this bird has a black head, neck and mantle. Its 
throat and underparts are by contrast a vivid white, while its chest and belly, and some 
upper parts, are various shades of grey. Like the Grey Heron in Great [Continued below. 


THE FEMALE (LEFT) FLUFFING OUT HER PLUMAGE IN RESPONSE TO THE ADVANCES OF THE MALE. THE 
PLUMES ON HER NAPE ARE ALMOST NON-EXISTENT. 


Continued.) Britain it breeds in colonies, and this pair was photographed from a 
platform built high in a clump of acacia thorn trees where the birds were part of a 
colony of many hundreds. This particular species is resident only in Africa, and 
chooses to feed in dry grasslands, although it prefers to breed near lakes, rivers and 
swamps, often forming mixed heronries with the Grey Heron. 
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SURRENDER OF THE SANTA MARIA AT RECIFE; 
THE END OF A WILD ADVENTURE. 


AN ENTERPRISING PHOTOGRAPHER, WHO TRIED TO PARACHUTE ONTO THE SANTA MARIA AND INSTEAD FELL 


A LAUNCH FROM THE U.S. DESTROYER GEARING CARRYING 
REAR-ADMIRAL ALLEN SMITH TO NEGOTIATE WITH THE REBELS. 


BELEAGUERED PASSENGERS ON BOARD THE SANTA MARIA WAVING TO SHIPS 
AS THEY WAITED OFF RECIFE, BRAZIL, FOR THEIR FREEDOM. 


‘ TE 0 > : a 
DUTCH PASSENGERS WHO HAD BEEN AMONGST THOSE IMPRISONED ON THE SANTA 
MARIA SEEN AS THEY ARRIVED AT AMSTERDAM BY AIRCRAFT ON FEBRUARY 3. 


The voyage of the Santa Maria which began so dramatically with its seizure 
by Captain Henrique Galvao and about sixty Portuguese rebels ended rather 
tamely on February 3 with the handing over of the liner to the Brazilian navy. 
President Quadros of Brazil then signed a decree handing the Santa Maria 
over to the Portuguese Government for return to its owners. Captain Galvao 
and his followers have been granted political asylum in Brazil. The passengers 
were allowed ashore at Recife after long negotiations between Captain Galvao 
and Rear-Admiral Allen Smith of the United States Navy who went on board 


IN THE SEA, ABOUT TO BE PICKED UP BY SAILORS ON GEARING. 


NEARING THE END OF HER EXTRAORDINARY VOYAGE: SANTA MARIA BEING ESCORTED INTO 
RECIFE HARBOUR BY ONE OF FOUR U.S. DESTROYERS. 


THE LEADER OF THE REBELS, CAPTAIN HENRIQUE GALVAO (CENTRE), SEEN AT ONE OF THE MANY 


} 


MEETINGS WHICH TOOK PLACE BEFORE THE END. 


the Santa Maria from the destroyer Gearing. Captain Galvao is said to have 
been hoping he could put to sea again after the passengers had disembarked, 
but the liner was boarded by Brazilian marines who had orders not to let the 
rebels sail. The passengers do not seem to have suffered greatly during their 
forced sea cruise, although food and water were rationed. A baby girl born to 
Spanish emigrant parents on the voyage is to be called Santa Maria. The rebels 
have been regarded with great sympathy in Brazil by newspapers and trade 
unions. Captain Galvao is a close friend of the President. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


sunvecanannnens 


A VARIED CAREER: THE LATE 
AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR P. GAME. 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir Philip 
Game, who died at his home at 
Sevenoaks on February 4 at the 
age of eighty-four, had not only 
reached high rank in the R.A.F. 
but was also Governor of New 
South Wales from 1930 to 1935, 
and then Commissioner of Metro- 
politan Police, a position he 
relinquished in 1945. 


PATRON OF THE IRISH THEATRE: 
THE LATE EARL OF LONGFORD. 
Lord Longford, who for many 
years had been the foremost 
patron of the theatre in Ireland, 
died in Dublin on February 4 at 
the age of fifty-seven. He is 
succeeded by his brother, Lord 
Pakenham. He subsidised the 
Gate Theatre in Dublin largely 
from his own pocket and he 
wrote several plays. 


aN om 
A WELL-KNOWN FILM ACTRESS: THE 
LATE MISS ANNA MAY WONG. 
Miss Anna May Wong died in Holly- 
wood on February 3 at the age of 
fifty-four. She first made her name 
in silent films and then became 
famous for her Oriental réles in the 
"thirties. She also appeared on the 
stage in this country and in English 
films. Her best-known film was 
“Shanghai Express,” directed by 
Josef von Sternberg. 


A FAMOUS JOURNALIST: THE 
LATE MISS DOROTHY THOMPSON. 
Miss Dorothy Thompson, who 
died in Lisbon on January 31 at 
the age of sixty-six, was well 
known as a newspaper foreign 
correspondent, feminist leader, 
broadcaster and columnist. She 
travelled extensively in Europe 
and did much to warn the U.S.A. 
of the danger of Nazism before 
the last war. 


A CANADIAN HOLDER OF THE V.C.: 
THE LATE CAPTAIN E. D. BELLEW. 
Captain E. D. Bellew, who was 
awarded the V.C. for conspicuous 
bravery and devotion to duty 
near Keerselaere on April 25, 
1915, during the German attack 
on the Ypres salient, died at 
Kamloops, British Columbia, on 
February 1 at the age of seventy- 
eight. He was on the V.C. 
Assoc. Executive Committee. 
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(Left.) 

TO BE MADE A LIFE 
PEER: MR. C. J. M. 
ALPORT. 

Mr. Alport, who has 
been made a life peer, 
has been appointed 
High Commissioner 
for the United King- 
dom in the Federation 
of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. He has 
been Minister of 
State for Common- 
wealth Relations since 
1959. He was Chair- 
man of the joint 


(Right.) 
BRITISH AMBASSA- 
DOR TO LUXEM- 


Mr. G. W. Aldington, 
who is British Consul- 
General in Philadel- 
phia, has been ap- 
pointed Ambassador 
to Luxembourg in 
succession to Mr. 
H. W Freese- 
Pennefather, who is 
retiring from the 
Foreign Service. He 
was * Consul - General 
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(Right.) 

APPOINTED BRITISH 
ENVOY TO SIERRA 
LEONE: MR. J. B. 

JOHNSTON. 

Mr. Johnston will be 
Britain’s first diplo- 
matic representative 
to Sierra Leone after 
it attains indepen- 
dence next April. He 
is at present Deputy 
High Commissioner 
in the Union of South 
Africa. Mr. Johnston 
was educated at Ban- 
bury Grammar School 
and the Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 
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APPOINTED HEAD OF THE U.S. CIVILIAN 
SPACE AGENCY: MR. JAMES E. WEBB. 
It was announced from Washington on 
January 30 that President Kennedy had 
chosen Mr. James E. Webb, a former 
Under-Secretary of State and Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, as the new head 
of the United States Civilian Space Agency. 
He will become administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. He will direct Project Mercury 
and all other space projects. 


East and Central Afri- 
953-5 


APPOINTED U.S. 
TO BRITAIN: MR. DAVID BRUCE. 
Mr. David Bruce, who is sixty- 
two, will succeed Mr. John Hay 
Whitney. A former Ambassador 
to France and West Germany, 
Mr. Bruce was chief of the 
Marshall Plan Mission in France. 
He was Under-Secretary of 
State in 1952 and 1953 under 
President Truman. The choice 
had been widely forecast. 


APPOINTED CHIEF OF THE FRENCH GENERAL 
STAFF: GENERAL JEAN OLIE. 
General Jean Olié will succeed General Ely. 
Educated at St. Cyr, he was towards the 
end of World War II in command of an 
infantry regiment of the Foreign Legion. 
He was Commander of the Constantine 
Army Corps from 1958 until March of last 
year. In 1954 he became head of the Inter- 
Service Military Academy at St. Cyr. 
From 1956 to 1958 he was Director 
of the Centre of Higher Military Studies. 
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in Zagreb from 1954- 
1956. 


TO RESIGN AS NATO SECRETARY- 
GENERAL: M. SPAAK. 
M. Spaak, who has resigned as 
Secretary-General of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation in 
order to return to political life 
in Belgium, is expected to leave 
his post at the beginning of 
March. A possible successor to 
M. Spaak is Mr. Dirk Stikker, 
Dutch Ambassador in Paris. 
M. Spaak is sixty-two. 
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AWARDED THE U.S. NAVY'S “ GREY EAGLE ": 
ADMIRAL CHARLES R. BROWN. 
Admiral Brown, U.S. Navy, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Allied Forces, Southern 
Europe, recently received the award of a 
model of the United States’ first aircraft 
carrier, U.S.S. Langley, with a large eagle 
approaching to land, at a dinner and ball 

ebrating the fiftieth anniversary of U.S. 
Naval Aviation. He was Deputy Director, 
Joint American Military Advisory Group, 

London, 1950-52. 
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OF ISRAEL, MR. BEN- 
GURION, WHO HAS 
RESIGNED. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion, 
Prime Minister of 
Israel, resigned on 
January 31 because 
he said he could not 
share his Cabinet's 
decision in exonera- 
ting Mr. Pinhas 





RELEASED FROM PRISON IN EGYPT: 
MR. JAMES ZARB. 
Mr. James Zarb, the British national who 
was serving a ten-year sentence in Cairo 
on charges of espionage, has been released 
from prison. The newspaper Al Ahram said 
this was a gesture of appreciation for Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee’s recent defence of the 
Arab-Palestine problem in a public debate 
in Montreal. Mr. Zarb, whose wife and 
children are in this country, was arrested 
in September 1956. 
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A NEW BISHOP ; DUNGENESS ; PETER PAN ; RUSSIAN 
HORSES ; PLANS FOR LONDON AND STOCKHOLM. 


(Left.) 

LOOKING AT A MODEL 
OF A STOCKHOLM 
SUBURB IN THE 
BUILDING CENTRE, 
LONDON, ON FEB. 2: 
THE LORD MAYOR 
OF LONDON, SIR BER- 
NARD WALEY-COHEN 
(LEFT, CENTRE) 
DURING HIS VISIT TO 
THE “ ARCHITECTURE 
OF NEW STOCKHOLM ” 
EXHIBITION, WHICH 
CONTINUES UNTIL 

FEBRUARY 22. 


(Right.) 
THE YOUNGEST 
BISHOP: THE RIGHT 
REV. RICHARD SAY, 
DURING THE SERVICE 
FOR HIS ENTHRONE- 
MENT AS 104TH BISHOP 
OF ROCHESTER IN 
ROCHESTER CATHE- 
DRAL ON FEBRUARY 1. 
HE IS FORTY-SIX, AND 
REFERRED IN HIS 
ADDRESS TO THE PRE- 
VIOUS ENTHRONE- 
MENT,—IN THE 
DARKEST DAYS 
OF 1940. 
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THE MODEL OF WHAT MAY BECOME A NEW LANDMARK IN LONDON: THE PROPOSED EXTENSION 
TO THE G.P.0."S MUSEUM TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, WITH ITS TELEVISION TOWER. 
This 500-ft. tower for television and radio telephony may soon be built in Howland Street, 
St. Pancras, London. Plans for it were announced in the House of Commons on February 1. 
Among its assets will — 
be the provision of a THE ROMNEY MARSHES UNDER EXCAVATION: THE SITE OF WHAT WILL BECOME BRITAIN’S 
’ large number of addi- SIXTH COMMERCIAL NUCLEAR POWER STATION, AT DUNGENESS, KENT. 
; tional channels for Work has already gone forward to the extent of sinking twenty wells, each to a depth 
», trunk telephone calls. of 60 ft., for pumping out water continuously. This has énabled excavation for the two 
reactors and the turbine houses to be virtually completed. 
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PETER WITHOUT HIS PIPE: THE STATUE OF PETER PAN IN KENSINGTON NOW ALLOWED TO RUN IN THE GRAND NATIONAL AND THE TOPHAM TROPHY AT AINTREE IN MARCH: A GROUP 
GARDENS, LONDON. ON FEBRUARY 1 IT WAS DISCOVERED THAT THE : OF RUSSIAN HORSES SEEN EXERCISING IN MOSCOW RECENTLY. 
PIPE HAD BEEN STOLEN. BUT IT WAS A REPLACEMENT PIPE—THE It has been decided that, in spite of what had been considered the danger of African horse sickness, Russian horses 


ORIGINAL, STOLEN BEFORE, IS NOW IN STORE. will be able to race in England after all. There are three entries for the Grand National on March 25—Reljef, Grifel 
and Epigraff II, which are the three right-hand horses shown here. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON TRANSPORT—AND PARKING; BY CAR, 
FERRY, MISSILE, HELICOPTER—AND SHOULDER. 











sem “ a 
A NEW CATHERINE FOR THE TILBURY-GRAVESEND FERRY: THE NEW B.R. VESSEL DESIGNED 
TO CARRY 475 PASSENGERS, AND SHORTLY TO COME INTO SERVICE. 
Three new diesel ferry-boats have been built by Whites Shipyard (Southampton) Ltd. for British Railways 
to replace the Rose II, Catherine II and Edith II (which are between fifty and sixty years old). The 
new ferry-boats will each have six folding gangways, three on each side. 










































MINUTEMAN TAKES OFF 
ON ITS FIRST AND SUC- 
CESSFUL TEST FLIGHT: 
THE 30-TON, 60-FT.-LONG 
SOLID FUEL ROCKET 
LEAVING THE PAD AT 
CAPE CANAVERAL 


On February 1, the day 
after successfully sending 
a chimpanzee into space 
and recovering it, the 
U.S.A.F successfully 
launched their first 
Minuteman __inter-conti- 
nental ballistic missile. 
The three-stage  solid- 
fuel rocket went its full 
course—between 4200 
and 5000 miles—to near 
Ascension Island. 


nd 








(Right.) 

LIGHTHOUSE RELIEF BY 
HELICOPTER: A WHIRL- 
WIND HELICOPTER FROM 
H.M.S. OSPREY LOWER- 
ING SUPPLIES TO THE LES 
HANOIS LIGHTHOUSE OFF 

GUERNSEY. 


As rough seas had pre- 
vented the Trinity House 
tender taking relief sup- 
plies to this lighthouse 
since January 20, two 
helicopters from H.M.S. 
Osprey, making three 
trips each, on February 3, 
delivered forty barrels of 
water, 7 cwts. of coke 
and some mail—and took 
an hour for the job. 





(Left.) 

CLAIMED AS ENG- 
LAND'S CHEAPEST 
MUNICIPAL MULTI- 
STOREY CAR-PARK: 
THE ALL HALLOWS 
CAR PARK AT BED- 
FORD, WITH ROOM 

FOR 262 CARS. 
This new car park, 
accommodating 262 
cars on five floors, 
was built at a cost 
of £98,000, and the 
_ sett veunh charge is 6d. for four 
hours, with season 
tickets at {1 a month 
or £2 10s. a quarter. 
It was opened on 
January 27. 















( Right.) 
DEFEATED—IN THE 
LAST MATCH OF THE 
TOUR—BUT CHAIRED 
BY THE VICTORS: THE 
SPRINGBOKS’ CAP- 
TAIN, A. S. MALAN, 
CHAIRED BY THE BAR- 
BARIANS AFTER THEY 
HAD WON 6—0 AT 
CARDIFF ON FEBRU- 
ARY 4. THIS WAS THE 
SPRINGBOKS’ FIRST 
DEFEAT. 
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AN VAN MEEGEREN was the Dutch 

artist who imitated Jan Vermeer of 

Delft—imitated him so well that he totally de- 

ceived the critics. Asked to transfer their praise 

from old master to new, they were pricked to 
splenetic fury. 


It must always be a strange and unfortunate 
footnote to the history of art. The authors of 
‘* Masterpiece,’’ Larry Ward and Gordon Russell, 
have turned the van Meegeren case into a full- 
scale stage play; and, as it is done now at the 
Royalty—where its opening coincides neatly with 
an exhibition of forgeries at the British Museum— 
it seems to me to be a most stimulating night in 
the theatre. Let me say that I talk simply of the 
play as a piece 
for the stage: I 
do not wish, and 
cannot pretend, 
to trespass on 
Mr. Davis's terri- 
tory, or to search 
out the technical 
complexities of 
the van Meeg- 
eren affair. But 
I do think that, 
as a play, 
‘“* Masterpiece ”’ 
does answer one 
of the first needs 
of the theatre: 
it keeps us eager 
to the last to 
know what will 
happen—even 
though (and it 
is an important 
point) many of 
us know it al- 
ready. The vir- 
tue of the Ward- 
Russell work is 
the virtue of an 
absorbing and 
varied narrative. 
In the circum- 
stances, I do not 
intend to linger 
with obvious 
defects: the 
task is to appre- 
ciate. 


Now nobody 
present on the 
first night of 
‘“* Masterpiece ”’ 
can deny with 
honesty that 
the house was 
moved. It is 
easy, with ex- 
perience, to 
discriminate be- 
tween friendly cheers and a spontaneous response. 
Enthusiasm towards the end of ‘ Masterpiece ”’ 
was real. Various critics may not have felt it— 
not having read them, I cannot say—but it is, 
obviously, a duty here to report feeling in the 
house. After an uncertain start when the narrative 
was groping its way into life, the dramatists did 
what they wished. They had got their listeners 
on the side of judgment and reason, common 
justice. They had uncovered mercilessly a ‘‘ most 
extraordinary display of double-talk and rationali- 
sation,’”’ all as reported during the van Meegeren 
scandal in Amsterdam sixteen years ago. 


If I so desired, I could be critical of the con- 
struction of the play, the manner in which its 
myriad tesserz have been assembled into a mosaic ; 
critical, too, of some of the acting detail. But 
that course appears to be most ungrateful. 
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UNDER THE INFLUENCE. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 





current trick of judging the theatre with a kind 
of fatigued bitterness. It is silly to assume that 
a critic must be a weary son of toil, forcing him- 
self nightly to spend another few hours with the 
mummers, daring them to entertain him. On the 
whole, readers are more concerned with the play 
described than with the man who writes about it. 


In ‘‘ Masterpiece ’’ the art critics are very much 
concerned with themselves and also with the need 
to sustain their reputations. The authors here are 
not speaking of anyone specifically. Han van 
Maasdijk in the play stands for van Meegeren. 
The rest of the piece is a theatrical précis of the 
Vermeer case. Its people, as we see them, are 
fictional, but most of what they say is documented, 





TOKYO IN LONDON: THE SPECTACULAR “ HAWAII CALLS ” SCENE FROM “ TOKYO 1961 "—THE TOHO PRODUCTION FROM THE NICHIGEKI THEATRE, 
TOKYO. THE SHOW CAN BE SEEN AT THE LONDON COLISEUM AND HAS A CAST OF EIGHTY. 


“culled from the opinions, attitudes and state- 
ments attributed to critics, dealers, museum 
directors, and others involved.”’ 


It is a study in small-mindedness: in refusal 
to admit error and prejudice. No one believed 
that van Maasdijk mattered as an artist. Con- 
tinuing to believe in himself, he proceeded to paint 
in the style of Vermeer. Presently, with one work 
accepted as Vermeer’s and lauded as genius, he 
was still a disregarded second-rater. When he 
had, for his life’s sake, to show that the pictures 
were indeed his own—and, under surveillance, 
produced another of them to prove it—the critics 
wrapped their pride round them. They had said 
of one picture, ‘“‘ Christ at Emmaus,” that it was 
a masterpiece because it was Vermeer’s. Now it 
was by another hand it could not be a master- 
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The night did sustain my interest. Then 
I prefer to record that; not, in effect, to 
send to my hosts a peevish little mes- 
sage, apologising for any shameful excite- 
ment I may have shown and rebuking 
them for the scamped conduct of their 
party. I have become so tired of the 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“MAGIC LANTERN ” (Saville).—Revue, from Prague, which combines live 
actors with still projection. (February 6.) 
“ QUEEN AFTER DEATH" (Oxford Playhouse).—The English premiére of 
Henry de Montherlant’s play. (February 7.) 








piece. Therefore, van Maasdijk must 
deny having painted it. 


Critics of any form of art need these shocks 
sometimes. It is simple to accept a formula: any 
hoax—and the van Meegeren case went far beyond 
a common hoax—must be embarrassing. There 
was once, at an outer London theatre, a play 
(forgotten now) that its author said was adapted 
from the German of Herr So-and-so. No one was 
very pleased when, after reviews according to 
formula, the dramatist, a young actor, explained 
that he had written the play himself. 


‘* Masterpiece ’’ is, as I have said, a double- 
exposure of an art deception and of critical pom- 
posity. (One is 
tempted to re- 
member Labou- 
chére, who said 
that he did not 
object to the ace 
of trumps in 
Gladstone’s 
sleeve, but only 
to Gladstone’s 
pretence that 
God had put it 
there.) The play 
is directed by 
Henry Kaplan 
in an elaborate 
setting by 
Richard Negri, 
with a good deal 
of complicated 
lighting; and 
the leading 
parts, in a very 
long cast, are 
acted by Anton 
Walbrook and 
Margaret John- 
ston as the artist 
and his wife, and 
Arnold Marlé as 
a veteran who is 
obliged to re- 
cant. The nar- 
rative (some- 
thing of which 
we are so often 
starved in the 
current theatre) 
is, I have to 
repeat, exciting. 
It makes parti- 
sans of us all (or 
nearly all): that 
applause at least 
five minutes 
before the cur- 
tain fell must 
have heartened 
dramatists and 
company. Much 
of the piece, its dialogue and presentation, is 
arguable, but agreeably so, And as I write this, 
five or six days after the premiére, I can still 
remember with sharp pleasure the tones of Robert 
Eddison and Peter Sallis as two of the well-stung 
wasps of Amsterdam. 


Influenza, which struck hard on the day after 
‘Masterpiece,’ has since kept me from the 
theatre. But my colleague, J. T., has obliged me 
with this review of ‘“ Tokyo 1961,” at the 
Coliseum : 


‘“‘ Japan seems to have responded to Western 
influence as easily as (though less remarkably than) 
van Meegeren to Vermeer. At the Coliseum, 
besides the splendid traditional dances of Japan, 
we find a ‘Swan Lake’ in terms of ‘ West Side 
Story,’ a variety of Western-style singers (rather 
trying, these), and even an alert Japanese 
version of the Tiller Girls. The best thing, 
an act called ‘Speed Maniacs,’ which seems 
to belong to film and stage alike, is put over 
amusingly by Hidetoshi Nohmi and Shunji 
Fujimura. A very gay evening in its 
slightly odd manner—and not intended 
to compete with ‘ The Mikado.’ ”’ 
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ENGLISH SPOONS; FINE MINIATURES; CHINESE CLO/JSONNE; LAMBETH DELFT. 








SEVEN JAMES I PARCEL-GILT APOSTLE SPOONS, 1606-1607: (L. TO R.) ST. SIMON ZELOTES, ST. PETER, ST. PHILIP, (Left.) A MARY TUDOR WRYTHEN KNOP SPOON, LONDON, 1556. (Right.) A DIAMOND 
THE MASTER, ST. THOMAS, ST. JOHN AND ST. MATTHEW. POINT SPOON, «. 1460, WITH HEXAGONAL TERMINAL. 
An important collection of early London and provincial silver spoons is due to be auctioned Thirteen lots in all, they vary from the time of Henry VIII to that of Charles I. Also in the 
at Sotheby’s on February 16. It includes a number of apostle spoons which, in the 15th sale are spoons with other terminals, including maidenhead, lion sejant, and trefid spoons, 
and a James I virgin and heart spoon, beside those shown on this page. Immediately following 


and 16th centuries, were fairly common baptismal gifts but which to-day are comparatively | 
i 


rare. There are no complete sets among them, the nearest being the seven illustrated here. this sale, another important silver collection will be auctioned. 
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(Left.) “ HENRY, PRINCE OF WALES,” BY ISAAC OLIVER (?-1617.) (2} ins. high.) (Right.) “A GENTLEMAN, “ MARIA AND WILLIAM DONVILLE,” DATED 1807, BY JOHN SMART (c. 1741-1811): ALSO 
AGED 44,” DATED 1576, BY NICHOLAS HILLIARD (1547-1619). (1} ins. diam.) IN THE IMPORTANT MINIATURES SALE AT CHRISTIE'S. (9 ins. high.) 

The outstanding works in the Christie’s sale of February 21 are a number of English and handsome and unfortunate elder brother of Charles I, who was to die before he could come 

Continental miniatures. Perhaps the finest, Samuel Cooper’s portrait of the Duke of Lauderdale, to the throne—painted by Hilliard’s pupil, Isaac Oliver. Then, to the three great names of 

Hilliard, Oliver and Cooper can be added a third, by no means so great but still a worthy 


is discussed and illustrated on ‘‘ A Page for Collectors "’ (page 234). But other fine paintings 
include the Hilliard, shown above, and the delicate study of Henry, Prince of Wales, the | companion, John Smart. All these particular miniatures come from Holland. 





» 





A SILVER-MOUNTED LAMBETH DELFT CAUDLE CUP, 
(184 ins. high.) DATED 1645—IN THE SAME SOTHEBY’S SALE. (4¥ ins. high.) 
the other by a slender plate, or cloison. The art is usually taken to have come from Byzantium, 
collection of Oriental works of art. It contains a number of outstanding Ch’ing jade carvings, probably in the 14th century. On February 14 some excellent pieces of English pottery and 

porcelain will be auctioned in the same sale-room. They include the two pieces illustrated here 


including a large spinach-green jade carved bridal bowl, and several examples of Ming | c 
cloisonne—that art of decoration involving many colours of enamel, each one separated from and some fine Bow, Chelsea and Worcester pieces. 


AN EARLY LAMBETH DELFT CHARGER, PAINTED WITH SUSANNA AND 


A MING CLOISONNE CHA-TOU SHIH (OR OPEN-MOUTHED 
JAR), 16TH CENTURY—SOTHEBY’S, FEB. 21. (4j ins. high.) THE ELDERS, DATED 1648—SOTHEBY'S, FEBRUARY 14. 


On February 21 Sotheby's are offering for auction the second part of the celebrated Kitson 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 84: THE AMOROUS DOLPHIN. 





























‘““CLOWN,” A DOLPHIN, LEAPING 15 FT. TO PLANT A KISS ON A FRIEND AT THE MIAMI SEAQUARIUM. 


Relations between man and the animal world are becoming so much closer 
that doubtless very soon we will all of us be lying down with the lion as a 
matter of course. One of the more alarming things in this new mixing of 
society must be being greeted by a dolphin with a great wet kiss on the cheek. 
Any joy one might feel at arousing spontaneous affection might be outweighed 
by the impact and the wetness. However, they are used to it at the Sea- 


quarium, at Miami, where these dolphins are trained as acrobats. One can 
only hope that this sociable behaviour does not spread to the iarger inhabitants 
of the sea or else no beach will be safe; whales will be rushing up the strand 
with flipper outstretched and wairuses will invite us to supper with toothy 
smiles. One will never be alone with Nature again because all our dumb 
friends have turned out to be not so dumb after all. 


Note.— A Literary Lounger " and ‘‘ Chess Notes”’ appear on page 246. 
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SEHIND THE DUNLOP SYMBOL 











£ 261,000,000 


TURNOVER 





20 RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 





103 FACTORIES 










100,000 EMPLOYEES 


90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 


‘What does Dunlop sell? Tyres. That's true. But tyre valves, too... 
millions of them each year... the rubber lining for a complete reservoir 
... two hundred different kinds of rubber mouldings for the aircraft 
industry... basketball boots... disc brakes ...conveyor belting... 
And these are only a few of the thousands of products marketed by 
Dunlop, in 1959 to the sum of £261 million. A record turnover, and 
the product of steady growth. 

The organisation behind the new Dunlop symbol is one of the most 


enterprising and progressive in the world. 


DUNLOP SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 


Crm/ PRE ss 
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|* principle I am not against those who 

wish to debellare superbos (in modern 
language to ‘“‘ take the mickey out of the 
swollen-headed ’’ ?), but debunking can 
be pushed too far. When I was young I 
remember being amused but faintly j{ 


wet een eee wee eens, 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


in a Congo leper-colony. Here the hero 
finds—well, what does he find ? We may 
certainly acquit Mr. Greene of any tawdry 
sentimentality, such as rehabilitating his 
hero through patient and humble work for 
the sick. The point, I take it, is that he is 








irritated by Lytton Strachey’s “‘ Eminent 
Victorians."’ It was only later that I realised that 
my instinctive reaction was right; that Strachey, 
while a witty enough writer, was an indifferent 
historian and that the qualities which he mocked at 
in the great Victorians were precisely those which 
made them great and accounted for the greatness 
of this country. Mr. Corelli Barnet’s recent lively 
and readable attempt to debunk Field Marshal 
Montgomery was similarly all very jolly in its 
way. But I feel that the Field Marshal had the 
last laugh when at a recent gathering of senior 
staff officers (I am assured that this story is true) 
he said in those clipped tones: ‘‘ Well, gentlemen. 
To-day I am going to talk about the future. The 
past, I think, can safely be left in the hands of 
Sergeant Barnet.’’ Wellington and Bliicher made 
remarkable mistakes both immediately before and 
during the battle of Waterloo, but it was they who 
clasped hands on that blood-soaked field while 
Napoleon, white-faced and with tear-stained 
cheeks, was being driven away in his carriage by 
the few members of the staff who remained faithful 
to him. And, after all, it was Monty and not 
Rommel who won Alamein, and Monty who can 
claim to be the only General to have won virtually 
every campaign he directed. 

Wellington indeed is placed by the Field Marshal 
with Marlborough as one of the two “ finest soldiers 
produced by any nation.”’ This is in his new book, 
Tue PatH TO LEADERSHIP, as a wise and splendid 
pep-talk to the young and not soyoung. It hasnone 
of the admirable literary graces of the late Lord 
Wavell’s ‘‘ Generals and Generalship,’’ which Lord 
Montgomery believes to be “‘ the best treatise on 
that subject which I have ever read.”” But it is 
clear, straightforward and sincere. It ranges 
widely from military leadership, including Genghiz 
Khan, and Oliver Cromwell (whom I am surprised 
and relieved to see he does not regard as having 
been a very pleasant person) to Winston Churchill, 
Nehru, Mao Tse-tung and General de Gaulle, 
whom he believes to be the only active great 
leader in the non-Communist West to-day. For 
only three beings in history has he unqualified 
regard as leaders: Jesus Christ, Mohammed, and 
Buddha. The book reads easily and is relieved by 
occasional unexpected shafts of humour. 

Moving, too, and in much the same way, is 
Dorotuy, by Lord Layton. This is the story of 
fifty years of an intensely happy marriage told by 
the survivor. The story began with the Cambridge 
romance between a young don and an under- 
graduette and only ended with the death from 
cancer of Lady Layton fifty years later. I read 
it with deep sympathy—and this in spite of the 
fact that I hold diametrically opposite views on 
the political and other causes in which Lord 
and Lady Layton so enthusiastically believed 
and which animated their lives together. But I 
defy anyone, especially anyone who has gone 
through the same experience, to be unmoved by 
the concluding chapters, while as a study of fifty 
years of blameless well-meaning liberalism it 
cannot be bettered as a social document. 

Even better in this respect is A PuNncH History 
OF MANNERS AND Mopes, by Alison Adburgham. 
As Mrs. Adburgham (herself a distinguished con- 
tributor to the Punch of to-day) says, ‘‘ the bound 
volumes of Punch make a perfect table, a common 
continuous expanse over which we can reach to 
touch the daily lives of our grandparents, great- 
grandparents and great-great-grandparents.”’ (I 
might mildly add that so do the bound volumes of 
The Illustrated London News, and if any grateful 
reader wishes to dispose of complete sets of both 
these admirable collections, I should not be averse 
to accepting them!) Here are most of the great 
cartoons from Peel presenting his ‘ Letter of 
Introduction to the young Queen Victoria’”’ in one 
of the earliest cartoons of Punch’s first year, 1841, 
to the outbreak of the last war. If the political 
side is perhaps muted and the social and fashion- 
able stressed, Mrs. Adburgham makes this delicious 
book none the worse for that. 

If I am to have any space at all for novels this 
week, I must only briefly glance at three other 
books of non-fiction, the briefness of the notice 
being no reflection on their interest. As another 
social commentary, this time on the Scott-Fitz- 
gerald “ jazz age ’’ in the United States, I warmly 
recommend THE TEAPOT DOME SCANDAL, by 
M. R. Werner and John Starr. I can just remember 
the astonishing revelations of this gigantic attempt 
by a group of big oil men aided by President 
Harding’s Secretary of the Interior, Albert B. 
Fall—the only U.S. Cabinet officer to be sent to 
gaol—to plunder the U.S. Navy’s oil reserves. The 
story is now told in full, and fascinating and 
fantastic reading it makes. So, too, in a different 


way does ForEIGN ASSIGNMENT, by C. V. Hearn. 
This is the personal story of a very tough gentle- 
man indeed of the Special Investigation Branch 
of the Royal Military Police in Algiers and Italy 
during the last war. The adventures (in one case 
at least horrifying) of this James Bond-without- 
the-sophistication are almost incredible and can 
it be true that the provisions of the Official Secrets 
Act have been noticeably relaxed recently ? Truth 
stranger than fiction ? Certainly, if these Fleming- 
plus adventures are any guide. 

For dog-lovers there is My FRIEND Rik, by 
Jan van Rheenen. Unlike Sir Arthur Bryant's 
“ Jimmy "’ (recently reviewed here) a mongrel as 
dubious in ancestry as he was endearing in person, 





By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 

DeN'T let your eyes wander to the foot of this 

column until you have had a crack at finding 
how White can clinch a spectacular win in each of 
the two diagrams. (I used to think this trite adjura- 
tion ‘* Don’t look . . .!" rather useless until I found 
myself meekly obeying it in connection with a bridge 
problem recently !) 
Momo (Mongolia) Black. 
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Lundin (Sweden) White, to move. 
Mile. Lazarevic (Yugoslavia) Black 
—_—_—_—_—_—_——_— 
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Mme. Chaudé de Silans (France), White, to move. 

France, Sweden, Mongolia, Yugoslavia—we do get 
around, don’t we? It is pleasant to find myself 
giving a ladies’ brilliancy. I feel 1 may have neg- 
lected the ladies in these Notes. Perhaps I have 
made up for it elsewhere. 

The first game is from the international team 
tournament at Leipzig, the second from the pre- 
liminaries for the Women’s World Championship 
at Vrnjacka Banja, Yugoslavia. 

Lundin could have won sweetly by 1. Q—Q8ch, 
RxQ; 2. R-K7 ch, K-B1r; 3. R(Br)xP mate. 
The sort of thing you see at a glance—or don’t. 
Lundin didn’t; took about three hours longer to win. 

The second possibility, the beautiful Mme. 
Chaudé did see. The game finished: 1. RxP ch, 
BxR; 2. R-KB1, R-K2; 3. P-K6, N-B3 (planned 
desperation: if White grabs the piece by 4. Q—R6 ch, 
etc., Black might resist woneniuiby yet; but White 
sees she can force a mate) 4. Q-R8 ch, N-N1; 
5. B-R6 ch, K-K1; 6. Qx*N ch! 

Black resigned, for if 6.... Bx Q, 7. R-B8 is mate. 
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“ Rik” is a highly aristocratic Rottweiler, but 
under the pen of their masters they both take on 
anthropomorphic qualities which charm us into 
shared affection. 

Graham Greene’s A Burnt-out Case has 
received a great deal of high praise, and I do not 
grudge him a word of it. But I cannot agree that 
this is his best novel yet. It does not seem to me 
to be as good as “ Brighton Rock,” for example, 
or ‘‘ The Power and the Glory.”” It deals with a 
famous Belgian architect who is in the grips of a 
pathological accidie. He has lost his religious faith, 
his vocation for his profession and even his love 
for women. He is the “ burnt-out case,”’ and it is 
not surprising—though, in view of recent events, 
and of the fact that Mr. Greene must have had his 
novel on the stocks long before they took place, 
it is certainly coincidental—that the scene is set 





rehabilitated in spite of himself, and in 
spite of a number of people—a third-rate and over- 
religious Belgian commer¢ant ; a neurotic priest seek- 
ing some saint-figure — who insist that he never 
needed rehabilitation. He himself, like most of 
Mr. Greene's central figures, never finds a conscious 
solution; his very death is an irrelevant absurdity. 
Read this book, by all means—in fact, do not miss 
it. But you will find the atmosphere of the Congo 
a trifle steamy. 

The period thriller is having quite a vogue, and 
the best example which has come my way is 
Victoria Holt’s MistREss OF MELLYN. It is on 
the old theme of ‘‘ widowed squire marries gover- 
ness,’’ but there is a mystery about the death or 
disappearance of the squire’s former wife, which is 
finally solved by the governess in particularly 
horrible circumstances. All the subsidiary charac- 
ters are well drawn, including the child whom the 
governess arrives to teach. The Victorian atmo- 
sphere is not over-done, while the Cornish setting 
—though I do not know much about that part of 
the world—seems convincing enough. 

Another Victorian thriller is R. J. White's 
THE SMARTEST GRAVE. This is an altogether 
rougher and less elegant affair, but it is full of 
lively characters, especially the villain, an old rogue 
who has a way with women and much genuine 
cunning. We know more or less from the start 
what his crime has been; the question is, where is 
the body ? Unfortunately, I spotted at once where 
it must be (is practice perhaps improving my powers 
of detection ?), so the Inspector’s long search of 
the Moat House grounds seemed to me to be a 
waste of time. 

I scored a hit with a second detective barrel 
when I read TEA AT THE ABBEY, by C. E. Vulliamy. 
Here I successfully spotted the villain pages before 
the announcement that a crime had been com- 
mitted! But except for preening myself on this 
little triumph, I cannot say that this book has any 
message for me. The blurb calls Mr. Vulliamy’s 
style ‘‘ merrily macabre,’’ and that, alas! is just 
what it is. His people all have names like Mrs. 
Ayling-Possage and Mr. Cludder Pennywitch. I 
feel that Mr. Vulliamy is looking over his shoulder 
all the time to make sure that readers shall miss 
none of his merriment, and my own reaction is one 
of profound depression. I wish that he would stick 
to piquant situations; there is one in this book—it 
concerns a hearing in the magistrates’ court—which 
is most cleverly contrived. 

If one must read long, long sagas about Jews, 
I suppose that André Schwarz-Bart’s THe Last 
OF THE Just will do as well as another. The Jews, 
it seems, have a curious legend about thirty-six 
Just Men who bear all the sorrows of the world. 
These, apparently, all belong to the single family 
of Levy. The early history of the legend is traced 
fairly quickly, and then the author brings us to 
Ernie Levy, his central figure, who was born in 
Germany, much bullied while at school by Pimpfen 
(young Nazis), attempted suicide, fought for France 
in 1939, and finally perished in Auschwitz. This 
book won the Prix Goncourt, and I am sure that 
it deserves it—although 407 pages of semi-mystical 
keening seem to me to be excessive. 

As a postscript, I should like to refer to OLYMPIC 
GaMEs 1960. The text of this may be found a 
trifle dull, for it is little more than a record of 
what took place during the Olympics last year. 
The photographs, of which there are many, are 
excellent, although the book is rather badly 
arranged and indexed. 
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ALBISOLA 
CELLE LIGURE CERIALE 
FINALE L. LAIGUEGLIA 
LOANO NOLI 
PIETRA LIGURE SPOTORNO 
VARAZZE 


434 miles of sandy beaches, the finest ones of the littoral, 
within the frame of gardens and verdant heights—sports, 
social events, camping — excursions and promenades. 


Sea bathing from April up to October—moderate sojourn 
prices, under control—special reductions and facilities 
during March, April, May, June, September and October. 


Information from: 

Italian State Tourist Office (E.N.I.T.) 201, Regent Street, LONDON W.1; 
“ AZIENDA DI SOGGIORNO” for each one of the above resorts; 
ENTE PROVINCIALE TURISMO, SAVONA; and all Travel Agencies. 








VERSATILE... 


ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED is the 
tweed of many talents. It wears like 
a charm, looks very expensive, and 
is always acceptable in company. 
Women who know, have at least 
one coat or suit in their wardrobes 
made from this traditionally famous 
tweed. 

The Orb Mark is your safeguard that 
the tweed has been independently 
inspected according to regulations 
approved by the Board of Trade, 
and that it is wholly produced in the 
Islands of the Outer Hebrides. 


So, always look for the 
Orb Mark before you buy — 


HARRIS 
TWEED 


HAND WOVEN 


Hatiis Tweed 
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Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd. 
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ask for 


du MAURIER 
in the 
famous red box 
and you will get 
the finest 


filter tip cigarettes 










Twenty Exceptional Virginia Cigarettes 
for 4/1 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed j 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way 


iodical i Id subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
ay wy of Trade qncept at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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There is only one 


The first and finest 
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* * Spring, Summer or Autumn & * 





through the heart of Europe .. . 
... the original and delightful concept of river 
cruising, visiting Holland, Germany, France 
ang Ly tem ey . The Pee y “ Amsterdam” 
and “ hem” carry Passengers, with 
every comfort, through the beauties of the 
Rhineland, in 8 or 15 days of superb relaxation. 
Fares from London, inclusive of many excur- 
sions, from 43 gns. and 65 gns, 


Weekly departures from April to October. 
also “ eer thc telan* eraen 


cornelder's 


114, Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.| 
GERrard 6336. Member A.B.T.A. 
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MOTORING 
SAFER IN 
BRITAIN 


Town & Country tyre —the 


Firestone Town ¢ Cowillry 


All-Season rear wheel tyre 





Association, 


** Which?” 


The February issue reports on 
SOAP 
FUNERALS 
RAZOR BLADES 
FLOWER PRESERVATIVES 


CHEAP 
WASHING MACHINES 


** Which ?”’ 


is based on independent tests 
and surveys, and is published 
monthly by the Consumers’ 
available on 
annual subscription only £1 
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6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON S.W.1 
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More and more business executives 
are discovering that the great 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
merits most serious consideration for 
sales schemes that appeal to influential 
people ... women as well as men. 


They regard it as a medium unequalled 
in its power to reinforce an institu- 
tional campaign and promote sales of 


high quality merchandise and services 
... whatever the price. 


To add THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS to your adver- 
tisement schedule ensures a most 
effective transmission of your message 
to hundreds of thousands of people 
in high positions at home and in every 
country of the world. 
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Many hands make bright work when 
it comes to a wash and polish session for 
the new Oxford! There is no lack of 
volunteers—because this family car has 
four owners. 

The youngsters look after the bright 
parts—mostly stainless steel, of course. 
which has added to the Oxford’s stream- 
line beauty. Cleaning stainless steel is 
* child’s play ”—a regular wash with hot 
soapy water and a rub over with a duster 
and the job’s done. 

Stainless steel looks good, and stays 
good—can't beat it for trim and acces- 


sories. 




















STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 


is the only Company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to the production and development of stainless and heat-resisting steels 
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The 


NELSO 


touch 


-a special touch of quality your 
taste will appreciate 


30 FOR 20 
1'9 FOR 10 
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